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JOHN F. DOUTHITT 


ANNOUNCES THE ARRIVAL OF ONE OF THE LARGEST 


Importations of Lace and Muslin Curtains 


Which, while they last, will be putON SALE AT FACTORY PRICES. There are NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS, nor 
can goods of the same quality be bought in your own town or store for anything like double the amount you can get 


them from us direct. 


















































No. 1 


No. I size, 3 yards x 36 in., White Muslin, with two pleats ; fluted ruffle. 
No. 2 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle; colors in Pink, Green, Blue or Violet. 


$1.35 per pair 


No. 3 size, 3 yards x 40 in., Fancy Printed MUSLIN, Large Rose Pattern; colors in Pink, Blue or Gold; fluted ruffle. 


$1.50 per pair. 


We illustrate FOUR LEADING LINES, which are good for use in City or Country Homes. 


Price, $1.00 per pair. 
Price 


Price} 


No. 4 size, 3 yards x 42 in., White Muslin, with fancy insertion and fluted ruffle to match. Price, $1.65 per pair. 
All these Curtains are the latest fashion in New York. Goods will be shipped C. O. D. or Cash may accompany order. 


Correspondence particularly requested, to which prompt and careful attention will be given. 


now. These are the greatest bargains ever offered. 


Don’t hesitate, but order 


If you are planning decorations our color experts are at your service to answer all questions gratis. 


inti 2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 
Tapestry Paintings 38 Artists employed, including Gold 
Medalists from the Paris Salon. : 
Special designs for special rooms furnished. 


e H We can show you effects NEVER 
Artistic Home Decorations before though® of and at moderate 
prices, too. Write for Color-schemes, Designs, Estimates, Artists sent to 
all parts of the world to execute every sort of Decoration and Painting. 
We are educating the country in Color Harmony. We supply everything 
that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, Carpets, 
Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hangings, Draperies, Etc. 

; For Wall Hangings in colorings to match all 
Russian Tapestry kinds of canbe carpets and draperies. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Bur- 
laps, and has taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, 

smoother, and more rich and restful. We commend 
these most highly. We have made special silk draper- 
iestomatch them. Send toc. for postage on samples. 
H For Wall Hangings. 
Gobelin Art Cretons 7p. ya2 Hangs’ 
like wall paper. They are taking the place of the 
latter, being softer and more artistic, costing a very 
little more—about the same as wall paper at $1.00a 
roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, 
Venetian, Brazilian,Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon 
College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delft, Soudan, and, mark you, we have dra- 
peries to match. Send 25c. to pay postage on samples. 

New styles designed b 

Wall Papers gold suehahestion. Send 

f° cents to prepay express on large sample 

ooks and drapery. ill include drapery 

samples in package. See our Antique. Me- 

tallic, French, Pressed Silk, and lida effects. 

Have §00 different wall hangings with dra- 

~ _ peries specially made to match, 


JOHN 


222 FIFTH AVENUE 


H We have draperies to match all kinds of wall hangings 
Draperies from 15 centsa yard. This is a very important feature to 
attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how much 
or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and 
color. Send 25 cents for samples. 


FREE If you will send us the floor plans of your house we will send 

ou free a color-scheme, illustrated by samples themselves. 
(Regular dasee for this is $25.00.) Tell us what you want on the walls of 
the principal rooms—tint, paint, paper, or stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200.00 up. If possible send us the plans, rough pencil outline 
will do, Tell us if you want curtains, carpet, furniture—in fact, itemize to 
us everything you desire. If you have any or all of those articles let us 
know the color of them so we can bring them into the color-scheme. 
Send 25 cents to pay postage. 


Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations 3), 27.,Pock 


200 royal quarto pages filled with full-page colored illustrations of modern 
home interiors and studies. Price $2.00. If you want to be up in decora- 
tion send $2.00 for this book worth $50.00, 


Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in studio,$5.00. Complete 
School wlken manies mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented ; 
full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., supplied. owhere, Paris not 
excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 170 
studies, 25 cents. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting 
and compendium of studies. 


We manufacture Tapestry Materials supe- 


Tapestry Materials rior to foreign goods and half the price. 
Book of samples ro cents. Send $1.50 for trial order, for two yards of 50- 
inch wide No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


WHEN IN NEW YORK DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT 
OUR HOUSE 


F. DOUTHITT American Tapestry and Decorative Co. 


(Permerly 286 Fifth Avenue) 


NEW YORK 
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CHAS. SEDELMEYER 


6 Rue de la Rochefoucauld, 
PARIS 


Galleries of High-Class 


P ‘aki OLD MASTERS AND 
AINLINGS BarBizon SCHOOL 


Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 


Has just issued the seventh volume of 


The Complete Work of Rembrandt 
by WILHELM Bone. There will be eight volumes, 
containing the reproductions in heliogravure of 
all the Master's pictures, with their descriptions 
and their history. The richest and most extensive 
book ever published of any painter. Subscription 
price for the complete work : $520 for the Edition 


de Luxe, on Japan paper ; $320 for the edition on 
Holland paper. 


BLAKESLEE GALLERY 
Fifth Avenue, Cor. a ae Street, N. Y. 
Early Dutch, 
Flemish, and English 


PAINTINGS 
DURAND-RUEL 


EXPERT AND IMPORTER OF 


ANCIENT 


























and MODERN Paintings 


389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


( Corner 36th Street) 


New York office of the largest and most 16 RUE LAFFITTE 
tmportant Art Galleries in Paris AND 11 RUE LEPELLETIER 


W ANTE D Suggestions for decorations of 


art-calendars, bills-of-fare, etc. 
FRANK G. BARRY, Herkimer, N. Y. 


A. D. VORCE 
oO ————— 
Oriental Porcelains 

Jades 
Bronzes 
Ivories 
Lacquers 
Crystals 
Rugs and Stuffs 


863 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
COR. 34TH ST., OPPOSITE THE WALDORF. 


ARNOLD & LOCKE 


GLASS STAINERS 
AND DECORATORS 
OFFICE, SHOW ROOMS, AND FACTORY 
250 AND 252 FULTON STREET 


OVINGTON BUILDING 


Aux. «.tocne. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ALEX. &. 
EDWARD TIDDEN 


























EDWARD BRANDUS 
Ancient and Modern 
Paintings 


ART GALLERIES 


391 Fifth Ave., New York, Bet. 36th and 37th Sts. 
16 Rue de la Paix, Paris 





GOUPIL & CO. 


OF PARIS 


BOUSSOD, canons & CO. 


PAINTINGS, BRONZES, and 
WORKS OF ART 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 











ATED YOU LASS) 


To those interested, a cordial invitation is extended to visit our 
STUDIOS: 23, 25 and 27 Sixth Avenue, to see work in prepress 0 of 
Sen or 











execution, also ‘comple ted. Correspondence Solicited. 


Illustrated Hand Book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York 





JAPANESE: ART 


A large variety of unique Pottery, Japanese 
Prints, Bronzes, Laquers, Carvings, making 
most suitable and° artistic Holiday and 
Wedding Gifts, may be seen at his art 
rooms, Hartford Building, Broadway and 
Seventeenth Street. “Nothing but au- 
thentic articles, offered at moderate price.” 


T. TAKAYANAGI 


4$ Union Square, New York 





Frrink’s Reflectors 


are used by Leading Private Art Galleries 
and Art Museums. Send dimen- 
sions for Estimates. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Artists’ Tables 


CIRCULARS FREE 


THE Hetterschied Mfg. Works 


317 South Division Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Mr. Eugéne Fischhof 


Just returned from Paris, 
invites his friends and pa- 
trons to visit his galleries, 


20 West 34th St., New York 


where he will be pleased to 
show a notable collection of 
works by old Masters and 
Painters of the early English 
School, recently imported. 
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PARIS ART ROOMS, 50 Rue St. Lazare 
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(Formerly with 
the successors 
of Goupil & — 


Julius Oehme 


384 Fifth Ave., bet, 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 


High-Class Paintings 


BARBIZON SCHOOL and 
EARLY ENGLISH PIASTERS 





the best Art Tool in use, Applied 
color by jet of air, enabling the 
artist to do better work and 
save time. No studio complete 
without it. Circulars free, 


FOR C ADDRESS, 


ART, work. Air Brush Mfg. Co., 


Street, Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


AIR BRUSH 





HEINIGKE & BOWEN 
STAINED GLASS MAKERS 


Memorial Windows, Memorial Brouzes 
and Brasses 


24 and 26 EAST 13th ST., NEW YORK 





MRS. FANNY ROWELL 


STUDIO, THE MANHATTAN 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Elevator Entrance, West rsth Street. 


Designs and Decorations 


Classes Wednesdays and Thursdays, ro to 12 and 2 tog 





Authors’ Manuscripts Sollcitea 


Novels, stories, poems, essays, plays published serially | 
or in volume form. Prompt, gratuitous examination. 


F. TENNYSON NEELY 
40 West Thirty-Fourth Street 
Between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR 
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JUST ISSUED 


The most complete book yet published 


“ 


on “Tue Use or Lustres.” This work 
will prove alike invaluable to Professional 
and Amateur Decorators. The author, 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts, carefully de- 
scribes in detail the use of each lustre, also 
its combination with other lustres, with 
gold and with color. The book is replete 


with new ideas, and should be in every 


Keramic studio. Price, 50 cents. 


THE ART AMATEUR 


(New Address) Parker Building 
225 Fourth Avenue (,,ti°Stfcet) New York 
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GRAND PRIZE and GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded THE ART AMATEUR at 
the Paris Exposition for its edu- 
cational excellence and its beauti- 
ful coler studies. 


Pictures for 
School-room 
Decoration 


THE ART AMATEUR'’S repro- 
ductions in color from the paint- 
ings of celebrated artists are world 
renowned, and are to be seen on 
the walls of most of the schools 
throughout the country. Send 
two-cent stamp for catalogue of 
over 200 reproductions. Unusually 
liberal discounts to teachers. 





326. Cherry Ripe (11x 16). 
By Ellen Welby. 25 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Twelve Colored Studies Free 


To all persons sending in $4.00 (the price of a year’s subscription) 
we will give /ree twelve Beautiful Pictures in Colors, of Figures, Animals, 
Lar.dscape, Fruit, and Flowers, similar to those which won the Grand Prize 
and Gold Medal at the Paris Exposition. These are in addition to those 
which accompany the magazine each month. 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Avenue, N. Y. 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Art AMATEUR. 





SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INSTRUCTORS SCHOLARSHIPS 
E.C. Tarbell, ) Drawing Paige Fore‘gn Scholar- 
FP. W. Benson, and ship for Men and Women. 
Philip Hale, Painting. Helen Hamblen Scholar- 


B. L. Pratt, Modeling. | ship. 
Mrs. Wm. Stone, Ten Free Scholarships. 
Decorative Design. Prizes in money award- 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. | ed in each department. 
A K.Cross,. Perspective. | For circulars and terms 
—— address the Manager, 
27th Year Emily Danforth Norcross, 














School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum « 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 


THOROUGH WORK UNDER TRAINED SPECIALISTS 
IN ALL BRANCHES OF 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 


SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CLASSES IN 
Illustration, Architecture, Decorative Painting and 
Sculpture, and Practical Design for Textiles 

L. W. MILLER, Principal 


Eric Pape School of Aft.... 


Fifth Year—Sept. 29, 1902, to May 2y, 1993 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 
No examination for admission 
Drawing and Painting from life, separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still- ife, Water-color, 
Pastel, Pyrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 
Illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, Gouache, 
Poster and Book-cover Designing, Decorative Design and 
Painting, and Flower Painting 
Evening Life and Tilustration Clase for men. 
Scholarships, Medals and Prizes 
For Circulars and all Information, 
address the Secretary 


Cor. Massachusetts Ave. and Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowep ror HiGHEeR EpucaTIoNn In ART 
Money Scholarships Year’s Tuition, $25.00 


FRANK RN ECE, THOMAS S. NOBLE, 
V. NOWOTTNY, L. H. MEAKIN, J.H. SHARP, 
for drawing, painting, composition, artistic anatomy, etc. 

J. BARNHORN for modeling. W.H. FRY for wood carvin 
Cnwa RLIIS for design and china painting. CAROLINE 
LORD, HENRIETTA WILSON and KATE R. MILLER 
Preparatory drawing, etc. 35th Year: September 29, 1902, to May 


24, 1903. Write to 
J. H. GRST, Director, Cincinnati. 














ILLUSTRATING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL or at RESIDENT SCHOOL 


Also all Book and Magazine Illustrating, Newspaper Sketch- 
ing, Caricature, Lettering, Designing. etc. Personal In- 
struction and "guidance. Prepare quickly for paying a 
Big salaries for our graduates. 4xperience unnec 

Oldest, largest. most responsible and most practicni 
school of illustrating in the world. Incorporated. Write 
postal to-day for unsolicited testimonials and full particulars. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OP ILLUSTRATING 
31 Penn. St., INDIANAPOLIS, U, S. A. 














RACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence. 
We fit the student = porated in 


New: r, Lithographing, 
and other ‘cstablishments. or the besa “The 


profession is » phemy profitabi@, and the demand for 

Seanstent, educated artists practically unlimited. 

PRACTICAL Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 
Write for further information. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2801), Battle Creek, Mich. 































CHARCOAL SKETOH BY CHARLES 





SPRAGUE PEARCE. 
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PANEL FOR PYROGRAPHY, FRENCH PEASANT GIRL. 
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MY NOTE BOOK 


sezese BOUT 100 porcelains have just been 
4added by J. Pierpont Morgan to the 
4, “ Morgan Collection ” in the Metropoli- 
(a N Gat tan Museum of Art. This was what 
Ka tM, was formerly the “ Garland Collection,” 
Sr NSO and was the most valuable collection of 
its kind in the world. 

When Mr. Garland died his heirs sold the por- 
celains to Henry J. Duveen, of Duveen Brothers, 
and there were fears for a time that the collection 
might be sold piecemeal abroad. But Mr. Morgan 
purchased the entire lot from the dealer at a cost of 
above $500,000, it is understood, and let the collec- 
tion remain in the museum. Mr. Morgan himself, 
already a collector of rare objects d’art, immediately 
became particularly interested in this collection and 
began to project plans for its improvement. 

While Mr. Morgan was in Europe last Summer 
he spent considerable time in looking for possible 
additions to the Garland Collection. 

Through these efforts abroad and through pur- 
chases made privately in this country, some unique 
and exceptionally valuable pieces have been added. 
Of the 100 new specimens, very many are understood 
to have cost several thousand dollars each. The 
collection is now beyond approximation the most 
magnificent in the world. Art dealers say that the 
expenditure of no amount of money now could suc- 
ceed in eclipsing this aggregation. 

Not only has Mr. Morgan made the additions, but 
he is planning to issue a sumptuous catalogue of the 
collection. The descriptive work is to be done by 
William M. Laffin, himself an expert on ceramics 
and porcelains. It is expected that the preparation 
of this work will take several years. The descriptive 
matter is to be upon a most comprehensive scale, 
the book to be designed to serve as a complete 
treatise upon the entire subject. The Museum 
several years ago published at a cost of several 
thousand dollars a catalogue of the Garland Collec- 
tion, but the catalogue now planned will be far su- 
perior to that. 

There has been considerable criticism of the man- 
ner in which the porcelains have been arranged in 
the room allotted to them in the recently completed 
wing of the Museum. It was complained that all 
of the objects were in cases against the wall, mak- 
ing it impossible to see all sides of the specially beau- 
tiful pieces. 

Even the famous red hawthorn jar and the other 
priceless jars and vasques—unique of their kind— 
were placed against the wall, so that they could not 
be thoroughly inspected by visitors and artists at 
the Museum. It has been arranged, therefore, that 
six or eight cases shall be placed in the open part of 
the room and that the rarer pieces shall be deposited 
therein. This, in the opinion of artists, will add ex- 
ceedingly to the value of the collection, from the 
public’s point of view. 

Among the specially interesting of the additions 
to the collection recently made by Mr. Morgan are 
two gourd-shaped vases, standing about twenty in- 
ches high. They have blue-white floral designs, and 
only one other similar specimen is known to exist. 

Two pieces of exceptionable value are a pair of 
figurines standing about twenty inches high. They 
have the famille verte decoration, and are of the 
Ching-Wah. period of about the sixteenth century. 
these are superb in their modeling, glazing and 


\) 





decoration. They are unique of their kind, and were, 


obtained with great difficulty by Henry J. Duveen 
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for Mr. Morgan. They were at one time in a Lon- 
don museum. 

Still more precious is a figurine purchased by Mr. 
Morgan while in Europe, from an ex-attaché of the 
French Legation at Peking. It-stands on a pedestal 
some thirty inches high. The figure is considered 
tthe finest of its kind in the world, as nothing more 
perfect in modeling has ever been found in Chinese 
art. The figure is of a Chinese goddess standing 
upon a lotus-leaved pedestal. 

There is also a green enameled vase of the Ming 
period. It is trumpet-shaped, and thirty inches high 
—a wonderfully rare specimen of its type of porce- 
lain. It, too, was purchased from a private collection 
in this country. 

The most recent of these acquisitions were two 
extremely rare vasques of flower pot about fifty 
inches in diameter. They were made in the fifteenth 
century. One is of a cream color insized with an 
imperial dragon of light yellow tone. The other is of 
a dark indigo blue with lotus flowers in relief. These 
two pieces came originally from the gardens of the 
Chinese Empress Dowager’s palace. The mate of 
the cream colored specimen is believed to be still in 
the Imperial Palace. 

Henry J. Duveen, who obtained most of the pieces 
for Mr. Garland, and who has scoured the world 
for objects to add to this collection, says that it will 
not be possible to add very much to the collection 
from now on. He says that, so far as he knows, 
but very few of the really artistic porcelains of old 


China now remain. 
: * * * 


THE contract made between France and Persia to 
give French excavators the right to dig in ruins has 
brought forth the discoveries at Susa, the capital of 
Elam, to the East of Babylon, made by the expedi- 
tion under M. Jacques de Morgan, formerly Director 
of Excavations in Egypt. Work was carried on dur- 
ing portions of five years, 1897 to 1902, and many 
objects discovered by de Morgan, Father Schell, 
Lampré, Jéquier, Gautier, &c., on the old ground 
first studied in 1886 by M. and Madame Dieulafoy 
were shown last Summer at the Petit Palais, in Paris. 
Among de Morgan’s finds is a bronze column thir- 
teen feet high with votive inscription, cast in the 
best manner, as well as bronze weapons, mirrors, 
doors, ornaments, rings, nails, seals, and other small 
objects. A finely cast but mutilated altar of bronze 
shows that it was surrounded by serpents and sup- 
ported on the heads of five human figures which were 
hacked off, probably when Assurbanipal took Susa 
and caused all the marble and bronze and other 
statues he did not carry away to be destroyed by the 
soldiers. Jacques de Morgan has embodied his dis- 
coveries in his “ Historie d’Elam,” and in reports 
of the expedition. The Persians may inherit their 
taste for colored tiles from the Elamites, who clothed 
their walls with brilliant tiles, giving pictures of 
events, landscapes, towns, and animals, and especially 
long texts, setting forth the names of kings and their 
relatives. A chapel of King Shutruk Nakuvkte II. 
was found, whose walls were clad in blue enamel 
tiles. De Morgan holds that the use in Elam of en- 
amel for tiles, dagger knobs, vases, and reliefs, goes 
back to the twentieth century before Christ. This 
part of Persia contains two races of men, one Se- 
metic, the other non-Semetic, who called their land 
Anzan and Suza, while the Semites called it Elam. 
The power was alternately with one or the other 
race. De Morgan has a theory that the Anzanites 
were of Negrito blood, just as Houssaye has argued 
that the present Persian race is composed of Aryan 
Persians, Turanians, and black skinned Negritoes. 
Although the climate of Elam is almost insupport- 
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able from May to October, the discoveries indicate 
a very high and very ancient culture, with a rich and 
large population. De Morgan reckons that to thor- 
oughly excavate the great mound of Susa will take 
twenty years. 

*x* * * 

IT is with exceeding regret that I note the passing 
away of Mr. Hicks Arnold, of the famous dry-goods 
firm of Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co., after a 
three days’ illness, of pneumonia, on January 28. 

Mr. Arnold, who was sixty-six years of age, was 
born in London, England, and was a nephew of Rich- 
ard Arnold, the founder of the house of Arnold, 
Constable & Co. He came to this country at the 
age of sixteen, and entered the firm as his uncle’s 
heir, marrying the daughter of the late James M. 
Constable, father of the present senior member. 

Mr. Arnold was a director of the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis, a trustee of the Bowery Savings Bank, a 
vestryman of Trinity Parish, and a member of the 
American Yacht Club, and the Aldine Association. 

Mr. Arnold was a generous friend and a most con- 
siderate employer, never discharging his old em- 
ployees, but retiring them on a pension when their 
days of usefulness had passed. A man of the stamp 
of Mr. Arnold can ill be spared, and the world in 
general suffers a distinct loss by his sudden taking 
off. 


x «x * 


A VERY valuable gold box in chased work, decora- 
ted by Van Blarenburgh, with a miniature scene in 
colors, “ The Cherry Harvest,” was sold at the Mar- 
quis Tuisey auction for $20,100. The buyers are a 
firm of Paris dealers in art. Lately the discovery 
has been made that some one has wrenched off the 
lid of the box, apparently for the sake of a miniature 
painted on it. 

* x * 

In the new Royal Exchange, in London, there are 
twenty-four panels of mural work, of which nine are 
complete, and three more have been assigned to 
Messrs. E. A. Abbey, Chevalier Tayler, and Bran- 
gwyn. Two more have now been given out, one to 
W. F. Yeames, and the other to A. C. Gow. Ten 
panels are still to be distributed. 

*x* * * 

THE Mayor of Venice has informed the Municipal 
Council that the rumors that the monuments of Ven- 
ice are in danger are unfounded. Money was re- 
quired, however, to keep them in good condition. 
The Council voted $60,000 for the purpose. 

*x* * * 

Tue Museum of Fine Arts, in Boston, is to leave 
Copley Square, where the Public Library and Trinity 
Church have been its neighbors so long, and will 
build itself a larger home on land between Hunting- 
ton Avenue and the Fens. The architects, Edmund 
M. Wheelwright, and R. Clipston Sturgis, have been 
commissioned by the trustees to go to Europe in 
order to study existing museums. This does not 
carry with it commissions as architects of the build- 
ing; it is only to make a report that these gentlemen 
are sent abroad, though Mr. Sturgis was the designer 
of that part of the present Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts last built, and Mr. Wheelwright was City Ar- 
chitect for several years. Daylight is an excellent 
thing in museums, though most architects seem 
unaware of its value, and perhaps European muse- 
ums, take them by and large, are the worst sinners in 
that respect. The reason is that a large majority of 
them are old palaces adapted to uses for which they 
were not built. 


x * * 


Dr. Herzoec, of Tiibingen, has been -digging on 
the Island of Kos, in the Aegean, and found under a 
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Byzantine church the site of the famous temple of 
Aesculapius. It was of marble and Doric in archi- 
tecture. A wide stairway, remains of two temples 
in the Ionic style, tablets with inscriptions giving 
thanks to the god for restored health, and records of 
the winners in the local games, are among the finds. 
Many fragments of sculpture have also rewarded his 
efforts. 
e 24 

On February roth the notable art collection of 
David C. Lyall, of Brooklyn, consisting of nineteen 
water-colors and eighty-five oil paintings, and one 
pastel, brought the very large sum of $251,045. Mr. 
Kirby, of the American Art Association, was the 
auctioneer. The water-colors brought moderate 
prices, until the first of the Millets was offered, and, 
though it was a tiny bit of water-color, it brought, 
after spirited bidding, $2,300. 

After the disposal of several of the oils prices 
commenced to soar. Theodore Rousseau’s “ The 
Oak-Sunset ” went for $5,100, and immediately after 
a Corot, “ Near the Sea,” brought $6,200. Another 
Rousseau, “ Plowing,” a few minutes later brought 
$5,100. The big bids came rapidly. “ Sunset on the 
River,” by Daubigny, was bought by J. C. Carter 
for $11,500, and there was the first burst of applause 
of the evening. 

Corot’s “The Forest Park” brought $5,600; 
Jacque’s “Landscape and Sheep” was knocked 
down for $5,050, and George A. Dowden would not 
be denied in the bidding for Millet’s “ La Naissance 
du Veau,” paying $8,600 for it. A little later, after a 
fight that ended in his victory and the applause of the 
enthusiast, Mr. Dowden gained for the sum of $20,- 
ooo, Carot’s magnificent “ Le Bouleau.” 

Van Marcke’s “ Landscape and Cattle” went to 
Knoedler & Co. for $6,700. A. Tooth & Sons cap- 
tured “Environs of Orans,” by Gustave Courbet. 
“Cattle,” by Constant Troyon, brought $8,400. 
Eugene Delacroix’s famous “L’Enlevement de 
Rebecca ” was bought by Durand Ruel for $11,100. 

There was a story that this was bought for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, but it was not con- 
firmed. The final price for Alphonse de Neuville’s 
“The Destruction of the Telegraph Line” was 
$12,000, the understanding being that it was to go to 
the Pittsburg Art Gallery. 

The highest figure of the evening was $25,500, 
paid for Jules Breton’s “ La Fin du Travail.” This 
was bought by J. C. Carter, and no information was 
given as to its final destination. 


WATER-COLORS. 
“The Sly Butler,” L. Emile Adan; A. Blum- 


CEs onc adie as cuando cudann baeee $90 
“The Convalescent,” Victor F. Pollet; H. O. 
PEE ovcovesvesestepecitbes¥ouneees go 
“The Cavalier,” Eugene Klimsch; Fisher, 
PE, Ge TUNER, occ cusvesvesieuedcets 110 
“ Landscape and Cattle,” Thomas 5. Cooper; 
ee OE CO prvercwnerctascasones 120 
“The Bather,” Charles J. Chaplin; A. Tooth 
Pe Sb 6.0d se cad usdbVebsecedusieedes 200 
“A Seashore Scene,” Birket Foster; Julius 
DD -cshiceetewens enntchas edauesee 320 
“Mending Baby’s Carriage,” Birket Foster; 
BD: GRIDS wl wciowewon d ncodsbbs cd scrs 390 
“Crossing the Common,” David Cox;J. G. 
EPS dachadddverchobus vecntvkes ss 270 
“ A Souvenir of the Rhine,” J. M. W. Turner; 
ie Mens vues Si diwendbesscokien goo 
“A Summer Idyl,” E. De Beaumont; J. 
6 Se rer rere: 180 
“The Parrot,” E. De Beaumont; H. O. 
PE eGhepecrrescccsgteeetasanseee 210 
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“The Chiding Cupid,” Jules Worms; A. S 

NE oy actin oo ae Spe aes ae owe § ciclo wm o'0'6's $210 
“The Fair Angler,” Maurice Leloir; E. 

oP PTELITTE CLE Ee 240 
“Feeding the Pigeons,’ Maurice Leloir; E 

DIWIGME occ cccccsescovccccecsevccccers 200 
“A Picador,” Eduardo Zamacois; Fisher, Ad 

ee Ns dias akin da see0bs oe nreees's 170 
“ Gardeuse des Vaches,” Jean Frangois Mil- 

let; F. A. Chapman. ......ccccsccssees 2,300 
“ Water Carrier,” J. G. Vibert; A.W. Thayer 550 
“The Declaration,” Attilio Simonetti; E. 

DWIGM 2 niccccccccccccccccecccscesecs 275 
“ A Bedouin,” Giuseppi Signorini; R. A. C. 

Ee ee eee 725 

OIL PAINTINGS. 

“Ewe and Lamb,” Eugene Verboeckhoven ; 

Des Ss ssneted nese ons'dadecveces 160 
“ Mother’s Pride,” Paul Bohm; E. R. Peron.. 230 
“On the Esopus Creek,” David Johnson; P. 

PE AenGede cree rene en isenede se 210 
“Sheep,” Charles Emile Jacque; Harrison 

SE SPAN ect secucesedcnssascess 475 
“A Guitar Player,” Raimundo de Madrazo; 

Ce Ee, Pirie ccenccccsewevcevess 250 
“ Still Life,’ Antonie Vollon; Glanzer & Co.. 800 
“The Surprised Bather,” Jean Francois Mil- 

let; Emerson McMillin................ 1,700 
“The Card Players,” L. Ruiperez; J. C 

TT OTT TT Er ee 150 
“Cattle and Landscape,” Anton Mauve; F. 

Ns brig da dere casedead es ss I,100 
“In the Garden,” Ferdinand Heilbuth; J. 

Cc ckcoresechaabescede.c¢s 200 
“On the Serpentine,” J. James Tissot; Jules 

ELE eee Oe ey re 180 
“Fencing Masters,” L. Ruiperez; W. J. 

RY SesGneseess0eedigndarevrenes es 325 
“A Turkish Soldier,” L. Fabron; J. G. 

ED si 60d whe Heda dea eteseneess 120 
“Landscape,” Emil Lambinet; A Tooth & 

Deak hess bihekne cde bbekde ce en cence 5 200 
“An Interesting Game,” L. Ruiperez; Jules 

ees yer ee 150 
“The Sewing Lesson,” H. Dargelas; J. G. 

RT ree ee er eee Tee 110 
“The Doctor’s Visit,” C. Pécrus; J. G. Gil- 


lespie 


I 
The Smoker,” J. B. Madou; J. G. Gillespie... 275 


“The Boudoir,” Giovanni Boldini; W. J. 
SE sth teh ncdiusedreddsesadaes 8 425 
“The Coming Storm,” Jules Dupré; Harri- 
boii a Linens s eran halide 1,350 
“ Grandfather’s Present,” J. B. Madou; W. 
NS de kee tek 'w dined Hadibbddevews ce 200 
“Entrance to the Mosque,” Alberto Pasini; 
sf eR Saas 1,350 
“Forest of Fontainebleau,’ N. V. Diaz; 
Ne SIR io ksdcccksepttidediacnexs 1,300 
“Landscape,” Theodore Rousseau; Max 
NE Won Wahu dda i wRRE vdeo wees« 1,600 
“Sunset,” Jules Dupré; Louis Marshall..... 3,100 
“A Connoisseur,” Glantschnigg; G. Swartz. 
“The Oak—Sunset,’ Theodore Rousseau: 
Se ad ike od dis ES xe 64 6 5,700 
“ Near the Sea,” J. B. C. Corot; H. O. Seixes 6,200 
“Will You Have-One?” Leon Perrault; J. 
I i ei od ee 275 
“ The Farewell,” Maurice Leloir; E. Dwight. 375 
“Study From Nature, Ramapo,” David 
Johnson; A. W. Theyer................ 825 
“Penitent Magdalen,” J. J. Henner; Edson . 
SEY S0.cnteenk¥cnmsbcrventbeh ds 64 4,200 
“Ploughing,” Theodore Rousseau; J. C. 
NS iN cathe used wed diocese vs sub bbl: 5,100 
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“Bords de Riviere,” C. F. Daubigny; J. C. 


oS gE eee ee re eee $3,800 
“ Landscape—Autumn,” Jules Dupré; Em- 

qreat BECHER. 2. 6. cccccsecccetececs 1,800 
“ Bull and Dog,” J. R. Brascassat ; Emerson 

DOSEN, Santana on tanvenaene oto emae.eo 1,000 
“Stormy Weather; Capel Curig, North 

Wales,” B. W. Leader; Emerson 

DECREE 0 icons hse dnc cnwedescceseces 1,100 
“ Landscape,” David Johnson; John F. Tal- 

UE as Voce cedcevbsacerecsedsseseses 1,200 
“Environs de Rome—Sunset,” L. F. Fran 

cais; Emerson McMillin........... eid 1,200 
“Mon Jardin,” Jean Charles Cazin; H. Reis- 

CREE 6 voc cvecewcesesvedesectecevorees 2,000 
“ Sunset on the River,” C. F. Daubigny; J. 

ee | ee ree er eee 11,500 
“ Twilight,” C. F. Daubigny; Durand Ruel.. 1,800 
“The Confessional,’ R. S. Zimmermann; 

ee er er eee 150 
“Sampling Wheat,” G. B. O’Neil; C. H. 

BE ensdsnesinacettbawnaiSaues evens 600 
“Environs de Plombieres,”’ F. L. Frangais ; 

METEOR TRC: 6 secs cesesevewcees 600 
“ Sheep and Pasture,” R. W. Van Boskerck ; 

| rere errr rere Cree 450 
“ Landscape,” Louis Cabat; Fisher, Adler 

Pe SE ipso CebGewineCaeeetaeees 775 
“ Early Morning—Finistere,” L. G. Pelouse ; 

Pe Ps etd adcetueietsseawabasessss 850 
“ Landscape,” Georges Michel; H. Schaus.. 1,300 
“ A Shepherdess,” Jules Hereau; J. B. Hag- 

dirk tad ane ce Mand deb ph enbiwiedesees 425 
“ Meditation,” J. G. Meyer Von Bremen; 

DS ere ee er eee 2,050 
“The Forest Path,” J. B. C. Corot; Jules 

So Ee err er rey reer ere Tre 5,600 
“Landscape and Sheep,” Charles Emile 

ee ee er 5,050 
“La Naissance du Veau,” Jean Francois 

Millet; George A. Dowden............ 8,600 
“ Cupid’s Festival,” N. V. Dias; J. B. Haggin 3,300 
“Le Bouleau,” J. B. C. Corot; George 

Fig Ts 6 nc nak edueseuvesssecestes. + S000 
“Nothing Better tg Do,’ Erskine Nicol; 

Sy Msc cadsddketesdcksusienvns 1,700 
“On the Seine,” L. G. Pelouse; Herman 

POD, coven sa sevsesiseededicvesewres 1,675 
“In the Art Gallery,’ José Frappa; Jules 

BE 660 ode diebneddddsseeneusrness 700 
“Despatch Bearer,’ Rudolf Ernst R. M. 

PE Otc chehiceensnakeddaes satan vs 300 
“Landscape and Sheep,” Georges Michel; 

Ue es eee eee 675 
“Club Law,” Erskine Nicol; Max Bleiman.. 615 
‘“* Landscape and Cattle,’”” Emile Van Marcke; 

Pe CNR i swshahiabeseah aas.00 6,700 
“Summer Time,” F. Auguste Bonheur; Jules 

GE ied wh cea neraseerecdcnbaseseses 2,050 
“A Pretty Model,” Vincente Palmaroli; J. 

SS a re re eee goo 
“ Old Beaux,” Carl Decker ; Emerson McMil- 

sft IMEen ey be vid esebadedestaws+ + 225 
“The Broken Pitcher,” Léon Bonnat; Ed- 

SURE WN? Soa ous Side ou wuss sd 3,000 
“Rire d’Avril,” Jules Bastien-Lepage; A. 


NE OR cs nk Se See ie hak n Sale ove 2. 
“Environs of Ornans,’ Gustave Courbet: 


EER ere hy ee ee ee 6,200 
“A Strolling Merchant,” J. L. Gérome; D. 

RN he bce ieceens Cabis 5% 6,000 
“The Cardinal’s Blessing,” Eugene Isabey; 

i, eS, cates ee ms o 3,500 
“ Cattle,” Constant Troyon; J. G. Gillespie.. 8,400 
“ Early Spring,” C. F. Daubigny; Stanley.... 4,200 
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“Souvenir of Algeria,” Eugene Fromentin; 

is Rb ei 1andige eh catenecesess $4,200 
“Prise d’Une Batterie,” P. A. Protais; J 

Prey Pere oes pe oh eer ee 1,100 
“La Fin du Travail,’ Jules Breton; J. C. 

ROE icapadeace same cwnns b40 000 aes 25,500 
‘L’Enlevement de Rebecca,” Eugene Dela- 

CRS NE I oc deans ckakace-vs 11,100 
‘The Destruction of the Telegraph Line,” 

Alphonse De Neuville; H. O. Schaus.... 12,000 
‘Gardeuses d’Oies,” Hector Hanoteau; A. 

J. gee Fe rer rer rere 300 
‘A Sortie,” Adolf Schreyer; John A. Hag- 

CD: kceakinuded obdunee sec akkaen eeu ies 1 3,900 
“ Crossing the Stream,” W. A. Bougereau; 

POR ON- RUNINES a cee tina so pees ems 4,500 
“La Voix Céleste Antoine,” A. E. Hébert; 

re ore eee ere 1,500 
“ Moissonneuse,”’ Antonie Vollon; Emerson 

PRR nde vhdensde Senne eahaeben ane 1,500 
“On the Mediterranean,’ Oswald Achen- 

oe ey | er eee 800 
“Ts It for Me?” Otto Erdmann; name not 

NOM q cidc chaise siseww arte e ean Sern 150 
“Springtime,” Pierre Auguste Cot; F. J. 

[ ecewadnwunsectathcecbaednmenn 3,100 


WHEN the National Academy of Design sends out 
its circulars next year, the prizes will have been in- 
creased by one. Thomas R. Proctor, of Utica, has 
offered to give $200 for a cash prize, to be awarded 
for the best portrait in the academy’s annual show in 
1904. Mr. Proctor is an art collector who has taken 
note of the absence of competitive chance in the 
academy shows for the painters of portraits. The 
Clark prize for figure painting is not applicable to 
portraits, and tradition has been against thus con- 
ferring of either of the Hallgarten prizes. The 
Academy of Design exhibition, which will close on 
Sunday afternoon, having been open four weeks at 
the Fine Arts building, in Fifty-seventh Street, has 
been less successful than last year’s. The paid at- 
tendance has been about 3,000, or about 100 persons 
a day. This is 40 per cent. less than last year, but 
the entrance fee has been raised to fifty cents from 
twenty-five cents. 

In 1902 forty-seven pictures were sold for a total 
of $16,800. This year, up to yesterday, sixteen had 
been sold for about $10,000. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has 
bought for about $800 the prize landscape Gray 
Morning,” by Leonard Ochtman, which was hung in 
the place of honor. This is the first purchase with 
part of a year’s income of the Woodruff fund of 
$25,000, with which the Brooklyn Institute may an- 
nually buy one or more American pictures, preferably 
from the shows of the Academy of Design or the 
Society of American Artists. 

Other pictures sold from this exhibition habe been 
Charles Warren Eaton’s “A Connecticut Valley,” 
W. T. Richards’s “ Beach at Budehaven,” R. C. 
Minor’s “ Evening,” A. C. Howland’s “ Pleasant 
Cottage on the Mosel,’ H. M. Walcott’s “ At the 
Party,” Harry Roseland’s “ Child of the Dunes,” 
Letitia B. Hart’s “ The Spirit of the Birch,” J. Wells 
Champney’s “ Nature’s Mirror,” Percy Moran’s “A 
Friend in Need,” E. L. Henry’s “ Springtime,” J. G. 
Brown’s “ Cosey Corner in the Barn,” Friedrich C. 
Frieseke’s “‘A Paris Street,” E. L. Henry’s “ The 
Peddler,” Percy Moran’s “ At Twilight,” and C. M. 
Mcllhenny’s “ The Valley Stream.” 

2s 2 

Tue Art Students’ League, founded by students 
in 1875, and incorporated in 1878, has remained ever 
since a self-governing and self-supporting organiza- 
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tion on a thoroughly democratic basis. It offers 
free scholarships to its own pupils and to those of 
other art schools in different cities. In order to 
enlarge its usefulness it has issued an appeal for a 
fund of $75,000, the money to be held by the follow- 
ing trustees: Everett P. Wheeler, John La Farge, 
Samuel T. Shaw, C. Y. Turner, and Kenyon Cox. 
The appeal is signed by a large body of prominent 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The league has 
no other source of income but the tuition fees, which 
are needed for its ordinary expenses. With an en- 
dowment to improve its facilities, it will be able to 
widen its scope and add to its well-proved efficiency. 
This is an excellent chance for aiding an important 
department of the higher education. It is an insti- 
tution distinctly worth helping, and now is the ac 
cepted time for enlarging its influence. 
* *K a 

Mr. DANIEL CARTER BEARD, during a talk at the 
Arts Club on mistakes made by artists in historical 
pictures and sculptures, called attention to the lack 
of a museum in New York where authentic records 
of the past could be studied. As an illustrator who 
has found it necessary to study the dress of American 
colonists and that of the soldiers and citizens in later 
periods, he found it difficult to reconstruct the out- 
ward appearance of people on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, although four hundred years may seem a short 
time when compared with historical epochs. A mu- 
seum open at night in which the tools, furniture, 
weapons, clothes, and belongings of past generations 
should be arranged according to periods, would be 
a great boon to illustrators for the press and to paint 
ers of history. 

* * * 

THE seventy-second annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts opened a month ago, 
and already eighteen works have been sold. The 
daily attendance is larger than in any previous year. 
There are four awards still to be made for the present 
exhibition—the Temple gold medal, the gold medal 
of honor, the Jennie Sesnan gold medal, and the 
Mary Smith prize of $100. These will be announced 
at an early date. The academy also has at its dis 
posal from the Temple fund $1,800 for the purchase 
of American paintings. 

* * x 

THE art schools of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, will begin Monday the 
second term of the present season. The awards ac- 
credited to the academy schools will be made at the 
end of the coming term. These are the Charles Top- 
pan prizes of $500 and $200 for the best and second 
best paintings on “ The News” “A Song;” the 
Edmund Stewardson prize in sculpture of $100; the 
Henry J. Thouron prizes of $50 and $25 for the best 
and second best groups in composition, and the five 
traveling scholarships, to be awarded this season for 
the first time under the Cresson fund for foreign 
scholarships. 


or 


* * 


A NEWSPAPER of Berne, Switzerland, relates the 
remarkable story of Charles Galland and his writing 
desk. Owing to its appearance, and from sentimen- 
tal reasons, M. Galland bequeathed this interesting 
piece of furniture to a relative, a certain lawyer 
named Couchet, but his millions he left to the City of 
Geneva. When M. Couchet came for the desk it 
was searched, and the sum of $44,000 in securities 
was found therein. The city authorities removed 
these valuables as their own, but M. Couchet laid 
claim to them as part and parcel of the bequest to 
him. A lawsuit was started, and the parties to it 
have compromised on $42,000 paid over to Couchet. 

Joun W. Van Oost. 
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HERE are prob- 
ably no objects so 
constantly before 
the eye as the let- 
ters of the Roman 
alphabet ; yet how 
few there are who 
notice their ele- 
gant proportions or their balance 
of light and shade. Men of let- 
ters often do not know their let- 
ters, and some artists boast of 
their inability to make letters cor- 
rectly, thinking that the less they 
resemble sign-painters the more 
they must be artists. How many readers can tell, 
I wonder, which members of the Roman M are 
shaded and which are hair lines, or whether the hori- 
zontal bar in the A is at half the height of the letter? 

The Roman letter is the alphabet of history. It 
preserves the secrets of science and the traditions of 
art. It was carved on the Roman temples twenty 
centuries ago; to-day two hundred millions of people 
read its faces on the printed page. Some designers 





have a prejudice against it, and all sorts of vagaries 
and vagrancies are tolerated in the plea that odd and 
original letters are more artistic. 

It is true that its monotonous accuracy is some- 
what too suggestive of the type foundry ; but we may 
remove this objection and give character and indi- 
viduality to the letters. This may be done in several 
ways, as by running an outline as indicated in the J 
shown above, taking care that it is not too regular. 
This suggests the use of the outline alone, omitting 
the actual letter, as in our example. Sometimes the 
skeleton letter is shaded by making the lower and 
right-hand line heavier. Now if only these shade 
lines are used, we have, as in our letter L, a result 
like Faith, in that it is “‘ substance of things not seen.” 

In the Roman letter the heavy strokes are known 
as “ shade lines,” the light ones as “ grace lines,” and 
the short horizontal lines projecting beyond the 
body -of the letter as “kerns.” Omitting the kerns 
and making all the lines of uniform width, the letter 
becomes “ Gothic,” as in our fourth example. 

The tools needed by the designer are an assortment 
of writing pens, a ruling pen, India ink, and card- 
board or thick, laid white paper of good quality. A 
set of drawing instruments would be of service, but 
good work may be done without them. With any 
book or magazine as your guide, lay out your 
initials ; do not let them wander far from established 
proportions. Make your drawing twice as large as 
the desired reproduction, and so avoid the need of 
trying to make fine lines. Cover any large surface 
with a brush; the pen is too slow. You cannot hope 
to imitate the mechanical accuracy of the types, and 
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remember that it is not desirable that you should be 
able to do so. 

Consider your subject, seize upon some salient 
feature which appeals to your artistic sense, and build 
your ornament out of this. “Ornament your con- 
struction, do not construct your ornament.” When 
floral designs are introduced they should be conven- 
tionalized or receive a decorative treatment by being 
placed against an ornamental background, as shown 
in the Chrysanthemum illustration on this page. 
Unless the subject of the article has some direct ref- 
erence to flowers, it is, as a rule, better to avoid 
a strictly naturalistic treatment. 

Strictly speaking, an initial letter is not an illustra- 
tion, although not infrequently nowadays both ap- 
pear in combination; it is not merely a typographical 
ornament, it is a part of the printed page and must 
not be so burdened with ornament as to be illegible, 
or be so different in treatment and character as to 
be out of keeping with its context. 

Remember that white letters show larger on a 
black ground than black on white, the reason being 
that the light radiates from the white surface on to 
the black; hence any portion of the lettering may be 
intensified by the simple method of backing the let- 
ters with black. 





Any type-founder’s catalogue will give you numer- 


ous illustrations of decorated letters, but beware of 


overmuch ornamentation... Letters were made to be 
read, so let legibility be the first consideration. Avoid 
letters so ‘‘ shaded” as to indicate a considerable 
thickness of material, as though they were sawed out 
of wood or built of brick or mortar. <A letter has no 
thickness; neither does, nor can it, cast a shadow. 
The Old English letter was invented by the monks 
during the Middle Ages, who engrossed whole books 
in this style. To-day such “ monkery ” can hardly 


find a reader, but this artistic and beautiful letter still 
survives. Ina modified form it is the only letter per- 
missible in ecclesiastical work. It can best be made by 
the so-called “shading pen” shown in our illustra- 
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EXAMPLES OF PICTORIAL TREATMENT OF INITIALS 
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tion at the foot of page 96. These letters should 
be compactly made; too much spacing detracts from 
their elegant appearance. Do not make the common 
mistake of using an Old English initial letter and 
Roman for the rest of the word. Put all of your Old 
English letters into one line, and let that line be by 
itself. 

Copy until you absorb enough of the spirit of dec- 
oration to produce original work. 





THE ART OF STENCILLING 





STENCILLING is a most important operation where 
a large space of wall has to be covered with the same 
pattern often repeated. It is, perhaps, more suited 
to oil than to tempera painting, but in either case the 
color must be as dry as possible; if it is at all liquid it 
will run, and utterly spoil the work. If the design is 
to be often repeated, it is quite worth while to have 
the design cut in tin, as it is so much more easily 
cleaned than varnished paper, and never gets broken 
or “messy.” It must be remembered that in many 
patterns it is necessary to leave little bands to con- 
nect various parts of the design. These little blanks 
are filled in afterward with color. Where a stencil- 
plate will not be very much used, cartridge paper will 
answer the purpose sufficiently well. Draw the de- 
sign on it, cut it out with a sharp penknife, leaving the 
ties. Circles can be punched out, which saves a great 
deal of trouble, besides which they are much more 
circular than if cut out. The paper is then varnished 
with knotting varnish, and left for a day or two to 
harden. 

The chief peculiarity of stencilling is the way in 
which the brush is held. Stencilling brushes have 
very short, thick, round handles; this handle is 
grasped in the whole hand as a dagger would be, the 
top of the brush coming out by the thumb, and the 
bristles by the little finger. It is dipped slightly into 
very dry color. The stencil-plate is held firmly 
against the wall by the left hand; it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that one must be careful to hold it in the 
right place, according to guide marks, which one will 
have already made on the wall, or that, if it is varn- 
ished paper, the varnish side must be kept out unless 
it is varnished on both sides, which is the better plan. 
The left hand is placed flat upon the stencil-plate, 
with the fingers spread out, so as to hold it as firmly 
and to get as little in the way of the brush as pos- 
sible. The brush, held dagger-wise, conveys the color 
through the cuts in the stencil-plate onto the wall, 
by a series of quick dabs. Do not attempt to paint 
with long strokes; stencilling is a knack learned in 
a few minutes, but one must understand that it is 
totally unlike ordinary oil-painting. As soon as all 
the cuts in the stencil-plate are filled in with color, 
remove the plate carefully, but quickly, taking care 
not to smudge the edges of the design. The blanks 
left by the ties must then be filled in. The stencil- 
plate must be cleanéd—if using tempera, it need only 
be wiped with a cloth; if oils, it will require a little 
turpentine, or crystal soap, unless the plate is a tin 
one, when the paint can easily be wiped off it. Place 
the stencil-plate again in position, so that the marks 
join the design already completed, and proceed as 
before. 

Stencilling, as it is described here, sounds like a 
long process; in reality it is a very quick one. A 
large piece of wall can be covered in an afternoon, 
and if good guiding lines can be marked on the wall 
at starting, and the sfencil-plate is a tin one and does 
not require much cleaning, the operation will be 
found a pleasant and interesting one. Any details, 
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shadows of foliage,etc., in the dado, may be finished 
by hand. As a rule, distemper colors are body col- 
ors, i. ¢., opaque being mixed with whiting; but it a 








clear color is desired, glazing is resorted to. Any 
transparent color can be used for glazing. 
«WHAT MEDIUM SHALL I USE?” 
“ Wuat medium shall I use in oil painting?” is a 


question often asked. Avoid any medium if you can 
do without if. If your colors are thicker than the) 
should be to allow the brush to travel easily over the 
canvas, add linseed oil, or you may use a mixture of 
half turpentine and half oil. But beware of megilps. 
Linseed oil alone is known to be safe. It has stood 
the test of ages. A writer in the London Globe re- 
marks : “ It would be hard to find a more pitiable ex- 
ample of a mischevious medium than in a picture in 
the Chantrey Collection, South Kensington, ‘ Christ 
Crowned with Thorns,’ by W. Hilton, R.A. It is 
peeling, and it is very black, though it was only pur 
chased in 1877. No doubt it was with intention the 
Chantrey trustees hung it in so important a position 
—that it might serve as an example to experimental 
ists. To look from Sargent’s ‘Carnation, Lily, 
Rose, to Hilton’s picture is to feel the effects of a 
leaden rain-cloud passing over the noon-day sun. 
There is a story told of a portrait painted with so 
odd a medium that no sooner was it in position than 
the eyes began slowly to glide down the cheeks. The 
owner got over the difficulty by turning the picture 
upside down each night.” Mastic, copal and other 
gums are the bases of all varnishes. When dissolved 
in oil they make “ oil” or “ fat ” varnishes, which are 
slow drying. When mixed with alcohol they make 
quick drying varnishes. They are used in oil paint- 
ing, mixed with brown, by painters of the old school 
to lay in the shadows. Some painters employ var 
nish as a medium all through their work. The ma- 
jority use it only to bring out the colors after the 
painting is dry, and for retouching and glazing. For 
an easel picture at least a year should be allowed to 
elapse before varnish is applied; a shorter time will 
serve for thinly painted decorative work. 

Soehn’s Fréres retouching varnish is mostly used 
by artists. Almost invariably the cracking of the 
surface of a new oil painting is due to uneven drying. 
This may be caused by the use of any kind of medium 
if it is not well mixed with the paint. The pigments 
themselves, it is likely, are in fault, either because 
they have been badly ground and mixed or because 
they contain some dryer. Paints should be of a good 
consistency, not at all liquid, and should be used in 
that state as much as possible. The first painting 
should be perfectly dry before the second painting or 
retouching is begun. If it be found necessary to 
use a “ medium,” a good one can be made of equal 
parts of linseed or nut oil. There are some artists 
who paint their sitters in black and white before us- 
ing colors. But most painters block out their work 
with charcoal, then in order to retain their drawing 
and also to familiarize themselves with the forms of 
the shadow, go over them with a thin tone of burnt 
Sienna and black diluted with turpentine. As this 
dries readily, the drawing is secured and ready to 
receive the color. : 





At Ephesus the Austrian explorers for the benefit 
of the Vienna Museum have discovered a fine marble 
pavement of the fourth century and some uncom- 
monly beautiful mosaics of the same epoch from 
the old Forum. 
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COLORS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


WuiTteE as a ground color sets off charmingly blues, 
purples, browns, violets, greens and reds. Blue with 
gold pink, buff, salmon, light blues, drabs and yel- 
lows ; red with lemon, pale blues, gold and greens. 

On a ground of black the colors to harmonize best 
in contrast the pinks, lemon drab, gold, greens, light 
blues, salmon and purple. 

Care should be taken not to place two shades side 
by side that are the same depth of tone; the effect is 
very bad, giving out a glimmer not at all pleasing— 
in fact the result is anything but artistic. It is not 
necessary that the dividing line should be visible, on 
the contrary, it is cunningly concealed—one tint 
softly melting into the other. 

Olive is a retiring color. 

Wall paper a light shade of gray, the harmonizing 
accompaniments would be, dado, darker shades of 
gray, relieved by a few narrow lines and touches of 
pure vermilion. 

Paper, cream color. Dado, shades of Vandyke 

brown. 

Paper, tawn color. Dado, flowers with tints of sal- 
mon and orange shaded with lake, leaves and stems 
of shades of grays and browns. 

Paper, pale terra cotta. Dado, deep shade of terra 
cotta, with Egyptian designs outlined in black. 

The walls should be of a warmer and stronger hue 
than the ceiling, and the dado should be darker than 
the walls. 

For the decoration of an ordinary bedroom, the 
choice lies between tempera and oils. The first has 
the advantage of being more quickly done, of drying 
very rapidly and without a shiny surface, and of caus- 
ing a less disagreeable smell. It is also considerably 
cheaper. On the other hand oils look richer, wear 
better, and are on the whole easier to apply. 

Scarlet or gold colored flowers look best on a 
black door; on an oak-colored one more delicate 
shades have a pleasing effect—for instance, apple- 
blossoms, weigelias or azaleas. The ground of the 
panels may be different from the general color of the 
door, but of course all the panels must be of the same 
ground color. 

Black may be advantageously combined not only 
with sombre colors to produce harmonies of analogy, 
but also with light and brilliant colors to produce 
harmonies of contrast, as may be seen in the works 
of Chinese artists. 

Light blue and light red assort better with white 
than dark blue and dark red, because the latter pre- 
sent too great a contrast of tone. 

Flowers often exhibit associations which on plane 
surfaces wotld appear very disagreeable, if not 
glossy ; as, for instance, in the sweet pea, in which red 
and violet are associated. 

The lowering of the tone of a color in contact with 
black is always perceptible, but a very remarkable 
fact is, the weakening of the black itself when the 
contiguous color is sombre and of a nature that yields 
a luminous complementary, such as orange, orange- 
yellow, greenish yellow, etc. 

Take blue, put it in contrast with a greenish-blue ; 
the first will incline to violet and the second will ap- 
pear yellower. Put the same blue in contact with a 
violet blue, the first will incline to green and the sec- 
ond will appear redder, so that the same blue will in 
one case appear violet, and in the other greenish. 

Take red and place it in contact with orange-red, 
the first will appear purple, and the second yellower; 
but if we put the first red in contact with a purple- 
red, this latter will appear bluer, and the other yel- 
lower, or orange. 
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When we mix blue and red to form violet, the re- 
sult will be better if we take a red tinged with blue, 
and a blue tinged with red, than if the red and blue 
incline to yellow. 

Black is generally given upon a previous coat of 
lead color in which the proportions of white lead it 
contains may, in a measure, be considered to counter- 
act the deterioration of the woodwork caused by the 
peculiar properties of the finishing color. 

In cases where a black front is required the paint 
should be prepared without the use of oil—boiled oil 
color is unsatisfactory in its working, and linseed 
(raw) oil must on no account be mixed with it, or the 
color will probably never dry on the work, even if 
the patent dryer be added. Black is one of the slow- 
est colors to dry of any pigment known to the dec- 
orator, and one of the most uncertain when used on 
exterior work in a humid atmosphere. 

Frames of yellow wood or of a color called bots, 
accord very well with lithographic landscapes; it is 
possible to greatly modify the appearance of the de- 
sign by mounting it on tinted paper, when we do not 
desire the effect of a white margin. 

Harmony results from an agreeable contrast. 

Colors which perfectly harmonize improve one an- 
other to the utmost. 

Red and green combine to yield a harmony. Red 
is a primary color, and green, which is a secondary 
color, consists of blue and yellow—the other two 
primary colors. Blue and orange also produce a 
harmony, and yellow and purple, for in each case the 
three primary colors are present. 

The rarest harmonies frequently lie close on the 
verge of discord. 

Harmony of color is, in many respects, analogous 
to harmony of musical sound. 

When a color is placed on a gold ground it should 
be outlined with a darker shade of its own color. 

When a gold ornament falls on a colored ground, 
it should be outlined with black. 

When an ornament falls on a ground which is in 
direct harmony with it, it must be outlined with a 
lighter tint of its own color. Thus, when a red orna- 
ment falls on a green ground, the ornament must be 
outlined with a lighter red. 

When the ornament and the ground are in two 
tints of the same color, if the ornament is darker 
than the ground it will require outlining with a still 
darker tint of the same color; but if lighter than the 
ground no outline will be required. 

Black, white and gold being neutral, may be ad- 
vantageously employed to separate colors, when sep- 
aration is necessary or desirable. 

This principle must not be passed without notice, 
namely, that the first color effects are those of a rich, 
mingled, bloomy character. 

Primary colors (and secondary colors also when of 
great intensity) should be used chiefly in small 
masses, together with gold, white or black. 

The works of the Japanese are not to be over- 
looked, for in certain branches of art they are in- 
imitable, and as colorists they are almost perfect. 
On the commonest of their lacquer trays we gener- 
ally have a bit of good coloring, and their colored 
pictures are sometimes marvels of harmony. 

If a double border is required, for example, an 
interior border of flowers and an exterior border, 
the latter must be of a much deeper tone than the 
other, and must always be smaller. 

When we choose hangings upon which to place a 
picture, they must be uniform and establish the great- 
est contrast possible between its color and that which 
predominates in the picture, if the hangings are not 
of normal gray. 

Light green is favorable to pale complexions as 
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well as to rosy, to mahogany furniture, and to gild- 
ing. 

Yellow is lively—it combines well with mahogany 
furniture, but not generally with gilding. 

Bronze frames, which have but little yellow bril- 
liancy, do not injure the effect of an oil picture which 
represents a scene lighted by artificial light; such as 
that of candles, torches, a conflagration, etc. 

To conclude, the rule to be followed in assorting 
a frame to a picture is, that its color, brightness, and 
ornaments also, shall injure neither the colors, nor 
the shadows, nor lights of the picture, nor the orna- 
ments represented in it. , 

Gilt ornaments detach better from black than from 
white. 

Yellow is more luminous, more brilliant upon a 
red than upon a white ground. 

Green is more attractive upon a deep red ground 
than upon any other. 

Gray patterns upon paper tinted of a light color 
exhibit the phenomena of maximum contrast; that 
is to say the gray appears colored with the comple- 
mentary of the ground. 

Orange is a color that can never be much em- 
ployed, because it fatigues the eye too much by its 
great intensity. 

Among simple colors there are really scarcely any 
which are advantageous, except yellow, and the light 
tones of green and blue. 

Light blue is less favorable than green to rosy 
complexions, especially in daylight ; it is particularly 
favorable to gilding, and it does not injure mahogany, 
and associates better than green with yellow or or- 
ange woods. 

Gilt frames accord perfectly with black engravings 
and lithographs, when we take the precaution of hav- 
ing a certain extent of white paper round the subject. 
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HOW TO ENLARCE A DRAWING 


Tue rule for enlarging a small drawing is not dif- 
ficult to follow if accurately observed. Determine 
the position and dimensions of the object to be rep- 
resented upon the canvas. If of a figure, the height 
may be taken as the standard. For instance, in the 
illustration given herewith the point chosen was 
slightly above the coiffe to the tip of the foot, upon 
which the weight of the figure rests. With a pair of 
compasses this was divided into nine equal parts. 
Then the horizontal lines were drawn, afterward the 
vertical ones, so as to form perfect squares. These 
were numbered at the side. The enlarged squares 
were then made upon the canvas in the same manner, 
being drawn in from the small sketch, as indicated by 
the squares in it. 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Pretty little teapots for persons who are making 
collections are of Tokonabe ware—the fine brown 
ware that the Japanese use for many things. Each 
of the teapots is about a couple of inches in height, 
with Japanese characters cut in, and the handle of 
the cover is a mouselike little animal or a chicken. 

Attractive things in card cases are covered with 
Japanese silk, an upholstering material, which is 
pretty, besides wearing well. The inside is of a 
leather not to be seen in American or European ar- 
ticles, a queer brown Russian leather and soft light 
mottled leather. The cases cost $1.50 and $1.25, ac- 
cording to size. They are somewhat larger than the 
ordinary card case for women’s use. There are the 
two pockets, one on either side, as usual, and an 
other running across the case under the others, 
forming a place which will hold bills, and which is in 
the nature of a secret compartment. 

The best of the dust beaters have flat handles and 
the upper parts with an enameled-like finish, and the 
beaters are a half dozen or more long, round leather 
thongs. 

Pitchers of different sizes, that are more unique 
than beautiful, have the entire front of each in the 
form of a laughing man’s face. 

Plates, having colored designs of barnyard fowls, 
a couple on each plate, sell for 25 cents apiece. Veg- 
etable dishes, or they may be intended for eggs, hav- 
ing the same design, cost 60 cents. 

An odd little thing for a fern dish is in the Chines: 
blue ware. The dish, or flower pot, is of rounded 
diamond shape, with a rim at the top, a hole in the 
bottom for drainage and. a saucer the shape of the 
dish beneath it. Green ferns look exceedingly well 
in blue pottery. One of these dishes will cost $1.50. 

Nothing is more serviceable for hand or chatelaine 
bags than some of the Eastern hand-made tapestries. 
They are not inexpensiye. A large chatelaine bag, 
with one side of the tapestry and the other of velvet, 
that has a handsome silver chain and frame, the lat- 
ter set with Persian coral, will cost about $60 and a 
smaller one $40. A bag with a similar frame, but 
the covering of a Persian silk, will cost $30. 

An antique brass pitcher has a rim of copper 
around the mouth. It is broad, growing gradually 
thinner toward the neck. This rests on a corre- 
sponding brass tray. 

Belt pins seem to be steadily increasing in extrav- 
agance and originality. One of these is an exquisite 
jeweled ostrich. The body is of diamonds, and 
every soft, broad-tipped feather is simply glittering 
with a wealth of tiny gems. 

White monkey is a novel covering for a pretty 
card case. The corner pieces are raised designs in 
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gilded sterling silver, and the lining is entirely of 
soft white kid. 

Two exquisite pieces made of French brocade are 
a cabinet and an odd diamond-shaped table. The 

cabinet is too elaborate to attempt to describe ac- 

curately. It is in tones of delicate pink and green, 
with woven garland framed miniatures arranged at 
regular distances. To protect this fine work there 
is a covering of the frailest glass. The table has 
three parts; the largest diamond-shaped piece is the 
top, the middle is considerably smaller, and the third 
piece is very tiny. The miniatures are also on the 
table covered in glass, and surrounding this is a 
binding of gold passementerie. 

Candlestick and snuffer made of wedgwood are 
copied from antique design. Even the candle under 
the pretty shade matches the dainty ware. 

Pink roses and leaves are embroidered on a man- 
tel drapery of white Chinese silk. There is a deep 
bordering fringe of white silk, with a bit of gold also 
knotted in with it. 

Violet tinted is a vase of Tiffany glass covered in 
flattened design of silver. A couple of toilet water 
bottles in deep green glass have silver flowers 
over them, and the stoppers are made in the same 
fashion. 

A copper belt buckle has twisted coils of itself 
knotted in a strange fashion. Where the clasps join 
together is another coil, and it is puzzling to dis- 
cover where it fastens. 

An odd clock of green onyx stands almost four 
feet high. The case is small at the base and gradu- 
ally grows broader toward the top, where the clock 
is. French gilt ornaments surround the timepiece, 
and the onyx rests on a base of fancy gilt design. 

Shading and changing in exquisite tones of color 
is a necklace of large opals. Tiny leaves incrusted 
with diamonds join the stones together, and the 
pointed pendant has twelve particularly beautiful 
opals in it. 

Hemstitched tray covers in heavy damask come in 
all the different sizes. Other styles have embroid- 
ered edges on linen and large initials in the centers. 





NOTCH CARVED HANCING SHELF 


Tue design for this shelf is made to repeat so that 
it might fill any desired space. The thickness of the 
lumber for the size given should be an half-inch for 
the brackets and back-board, and three-quarters of 
an inch for the shelf. If the shelf is made longer, the 
lumber should be thicker in proportion to the num- 
ber of repeats used. ‘The plain space surrounding the 
outline of the decoration should also be widened so 
as to balance the enlarged size. -Two brackets are 
given, the design of each should be repeated upon both 
sides, the third bracket is a continuation of the back- 
board, and should be repeated upon the other end. 
To make the shelf lay out the outline of the back- 
board, likewise the brackets, saw them out with a 
fine compass saw or fret saw, smooth the edges with 
three grades of sandpaper, finishing with No. OO. 
Polish the edges with a piece of soft wood. Next 
mark off the space for the brackets on the back- 
board, then bore two quarter or three-eights of an 
inch holes, according to the thickness of the material 
used. Place the brackets in their proper positions, 
and mark off through the holes in the back-board 


the places upon the brackets; then bore and insert - 


dowl sticks; the top board (shelf) is secured in the 
same way by putting boring holes and inserting dowls 
along the back-board and in the brackets. All the 
carving should be done before the job is sandpapered 
or glued up. 
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SALE OF THE MARQUAND TREASURES 


THE sale of the Marquand glorious collection of 
pictures and art treasures was begun at Mendelssohn 
Hall on Wednesday evening, January 23d. The sale 
was conducted by the American Art Association, 
Mr. Kirby being the auctioneer. The first evening 
was devoted to the selling of the pictures. The 
ninety-three paintings brought $197,070. 

Following is the list of the paintings that were sold 
for more than $1,000 each: 

“ Katz Castle with Rheinfels »’ J. M. W. Tur- 


ee a Bs ON. oc nesececcsnsaeesss $1,025 
" Peterhof,” J. M. W. Turner; Jefferson 
SD cine tint-d on 6a ewan e gh ween oe 4's 1,700 
‘From Ehrenbreitstein,” J. M. W. Turner; 
PSCMEE POG GB BOGS. os os ceccccvcvecss 1,750 
“Marianna: Measure for Measure,” Edwin 
A. Abbey; H. Se ee ee 2,050 
“ Shepherd Boy s,” Thomas Gainsborough; S. 
BE EL ee 2,850 
“The Sly Child,” George Romney; E. Fis- 
Gidea cépvnt dete k inne et takes é« 7,800 
Landscape with Cottage,” Old Crome; Cot- 
Serre rere err 1,600 
‘Portrait of Charles Lamb,” Sir Henry Rae- 
ROPERS 2h, TUMOR, 0c vcccceccccceces 1,150 
“ Portrait of Young Shelley,” John Hoppner ; 
Be SI ek ih sae cn agenaeds sede 0s 1,000 
“ Portrait of the Countess of Nottingham,” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; M. Roder........ 2,300 
‘Portrait of Lady Almeria Carpenter,” John 
Seepemers &.. F. Selectiler. .....ccccsvcsecs 3,200 
“Portrait of Hon. Mrs. Stanhope,” Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; Coolidge eet RT Fe 7,900 


“ Old Mill on the Y are,’ ’ Old Crome; Fischof 8,800 

“ Portrait of Mrs. Wells,” George Romney; 
0 eR re pene 15,500 

“Dedham Vale,” John Constable; James 


EE ee eee 13,750 
Portrait of Mrs. Gwyn,” John Hoppner; J. 
ERR ROT ae eee en eer ae 22,200 
“Classic Landscape,” J. B. C. Corot; J. 
NE ie eae ais anew edie wae wenden 1,850 
“The Porlington Oak,” Old Crome; Carl ; 
EE Behe east onewce ss i0k axes 3,600 
“La Charrette des Blessés,” August von 
ne ee 2,500 
“Landscape and Cattle,” Constant Troyon; 
i PLS 6.05 oe vunaedws beens exes 2650 
“Landscape,” Alexandre Decamps; Cottier , 
athlon t ie alas cade 4 3,000 
“Landscape,” Théodore Rousseau; S. B. 
EE SE ehcehneacitch adda wos eae 3,200 
‘Amo Te, Ama Me,” Sir L. Alma Tadema; 
Se Re ee eee 10,600 
“ A Knickerbocker Citizen,” Frank D. Millet ; 
EN oe ok a ie bead snedee 6: 1,450 
“ Black-Eyed Susan,” George H. Boughton; 
Herman Schaus.............-ccccceeee 1,000 
“Rocky Farm,” Newport, R. Swain Gifford; 
Ee Ns cetdneanenhiseawensdties ¢ 1,000 
“ Marvell’s Last Visit to Milton,” George H. 
TEE 4,600 
“A Reading from Homer,” Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema; Knoedler & Co.............. 30,300 


A } Mythological Triptych Illustrating Music, 
three panels, Lord Leighton, P. R. A.; 
NE ane Pe Te ern 16,000 
“A Golden Afternoon,” Luccombe, Chine, 
Isle of Wight, George H. Boughton; 
Ne EE TO errr 1,500 
Mr. J. Seligman, of Paris, was the purchaser for 
$26,000 of a screen, or retable, for an altar, composed 
of twenty-one enameled plaques set in an architec- 
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tural frame of brass in the style of the period 
of Francis I. and mounted on a brass base. The 
most persistent bidder against him was an agent of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. Seligman 
had no limit, the agent did have one, and the for- 
eigner, under the conditions, naturally won. Ac- 
cording to the technical tale of the catalogue the 
prize is described as follows: 

The retable is in three stages, the two lower con- 
taining each nine plaques, the upper three. The 
stages are separated by richly chased friezes. Three 
vertical divisions are formed by pilasters with orna- 
mental capitals, the lower ones decorated with tro- 
phies and festoons of fruits in high relief. The two 
lower divisions have at top an ornamental cresting ; 
the central one terminates in a classic pediment 
flanked by urns; on the tympanum, in a wreath of 
enamel, is inscribed the name of the artist, Leonard 
Limousin, and the date, 1543. Each panel (with one 
or two exceptions) is signed ” L. L.”; those with 
male figures, prophets and Apostles, in gold, on the 
background; those with female figures, the sibyls, 
in black, on small white scrolls. 

The figures, one on each plaque, are donated by 
attributes, and also by their names inscribed on long 
white banderoles which contribute a very striking 


part of the general effect. The Sybilla Delphica, 
twice repeated, bears in one instance the crown of 
thorns; in the other a rose. The color is very rich; 


a translucent red, turquois, and lapis-lazuli blue, 
violet, gold, and white predominating. The back- 
grounds are black. Two panels, the “ Sancte Paule,’ 
and the “ Prophete Moyse,” appear to be by another 
hand, probably that of a favorite pupil, but finished 
by the master. 


The collection of Netsukes, Japanese daggers, 
cabinet and miscellaneous objects and antique silver 
realized the sum of $23,639. 

Two Augsburg silver flagons of the sixteenth cen- 
tury brought the highest price, $1,600 each. The 
bidding on the two flagons, which were exquisite in 
their elaborate repoussé and chased ornamentation 
of historical subjects and foliated scrolls, the covers 
surmounted by figures of kneeling angels and hel- 
mets, was spirited, the successful bidder being Spen- 
cer P. Shotter, of Savannah. 

Mrs. F. Burton Harrison was the successful bidder 
on two antique delft garnitures. For the first she 
paid $1,300. This consisted of three hexagonal ovi- 
form jars with covers and two beakers. The dec- 
oration was a pastoral in cobalt blue, flowers in red 
and green, and borders of leaf scrolls worked in re- 
lief in the paste, and enameled in orange, yellow, and 
purple. For the second set Mrs. Harrison paid 
$1,000. This consisted of three hexagonal-form 
covered jars and two beakers, the decoration being 
of houses, a lake, and figures in blue, green, brown, 
and orange. The mark under the foot was “ De 
Drie Klokken, 1671 

While the bidding on the Netsukes was apparently 
at its lowest, an ivory teapot, the work of Masamumé, 
a dainty little thing, 54 inches high, attracted the 
bidders. Its decoration was of blooming peonies, 
carved in relief, the cover being oddly ornamented 
with the figure of a lion and butterflies. M. Erdman 
was the successful bidder, paying $215, the record 
price in this part of the sale. Mrs, Herbert obtained 
thirteen old Sévres plates, 9} inches in diameter, 
paying $52 for each. 

The bidding on the tea caddies, pots, and bowls was 
unusually lively, the prices being above expectation. 

The total realized on the sales of etchings, mezzo- 
tinto, stipple, and line engravings, was $19, 246. 

The mezzotinto by John Raphael Smith, “ Mrs. Car- 
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nac,” after the painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
brought the record price ot the evening, $1,300, the 
purchasers being Cottier & Co. rhe same print at the 
iKdgecumbe sale brought £ 1,218, or almost as many 
English pounds as American dollars at last night's 
sale. The price at the English sale was the record 
for mezzotinto engravings. His reproduction ol 
Sir Joshua Reynold’s “the Honorable Mrs. Stan- 
hope,” was bought by Knoedler & Co. lor $775. 

Valentine Green's mezzotinto, after the painting ol 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “* Lady ilizabeth Delme and 
Children,” brought $1,240, the purchasers being H. 
Wunderlich & Co. In the catalogue this engraving 
is described as follows: 

Second state, with the name of V. Green as pub 
lisher, and with the date of publication, July 1, 1779. 

lrimmed to plate, mark at top, sides, and bottom. 
Fine impression, with the scratched letters of the 
first state plainly visible. Small piece, 1-16 inch wide 
and } inch long, torn irom upper right-hand corner ; 
two pieces, measuring about 4x} inch each, trom 
lower corner to right and left ; otherwise in excellent 
condition. (Blythe sale, 920 guineas. 

William Dickinson's * Diana, Lady Crosbie,” aiter 
the painting of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was bid in by 
KE. kischof tor $1,075. Etchings of paintings of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds continued tavorites throughout 
the evening sales, James MacArdell’s mezzotinto, 
‘Lady Caroline Russell,” bringing $725. H. Wun- 
derlich being the purchaser. Charles lurner’s mez- 
zotinto, “ The Penn Family,” aiter Reynolds’ paint- 
ing, was bought by Knoedler & Co. for $650. James 
Watson’s engraving from a painting of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds brought $950. H. Wunderlich & Co. 
being the buyers. Miss Rhett bought another oi 
Watson’s engravings from the — of Reynolds, 
her bid being for * Anne, Duchess of Cumberland.” 
Miss Rhett bought for J. sec Morgan's collec- 
tion, it was said. ‘The line en igraving rs and etchings 
brought small prices, but, according to the dealers, 
their full value. 

Henri Lefort’s two etchings of “ Benjamin Frank- 
lin ” brought $57.50 and $40 each; Albert Rosenthal’s 

Alexander Hamilton,” $25, and “ Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” by the same artist, $45. 

The sale of the fine art and other books proved 
quite disappointing. The highest price was $562.50, 
paid by Gustavus & Co. for P. Scarron’s “ Roman 
Comique,” preface by P. Bourget, portrait and other 
etchings by Leopold Flameng, three volumes. 
Charles Fitzgerald paid $396 for the “ Spitzer Collec- 
tion” illustrated catalogue. 

The Oriental potteries and bronzes brought the 
sum of $6,059. 

Tea jars and bowls were offered in pairs. The 
prices ranged from $5 to $100, the average being a 
little less than $20. They were exquisite trifles, and 
the general public bought more than the profes- 
sional dealers, with the result, according to thé 
experts, that in value received the Marquand estate 
had a fractional advantage, which might be closely 
estimated at about 5 per cent. above the market 
price for similar articles. 

Old Japanese and Chinese pottery sold at very 
fair figures, the dealers competing with the public 
when they saw a chance for a bargain. 

The highest price in the day’s sale was for the 
‘imperial vase.” This was bid in by E. Fishof, and 
according to the rumor current, is to be sent to 
Paris. The price paid was $380 

Eleven small bronzes brought on an average $11 
each. In the enthusiasm of his work the auctioneer, 
when he came to a temple gong, remarked, “ It has 
a good tohe, you see.” 
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A prospective bidder remarked 
that he could. not see a sound, so an 
attendant struck the gong. The 
sound was suggestive of a cracked 
cowbell. The subsequent bidding 
was not brisk, and the “* Old Japanese 
bronze, engraved inscription, dedi- 
cated to the temple Denchinji, the 
rector Bogiu, at Yedo, May, 1825,” 
sold for $16. 

Many were doubtless a trifle sur- 
prised when a single rug brought the 
rather tidy sum of $38,000. But 
this was a rug with a history. Found among the 
effects of the Sultan Abdul Aziz after his death, it 
is known to date back to the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, and was supposedly originally a gift 
from Pasha of Persia to the ruling Sultan of Turkey. 

A marvel of color, and containing more than five 
hundred knots to the square inch, it is furthermore 
noteworthy in that the inscriptions on its border and 
the arabesques in the medallions of the design are 
woven in silver thread. 

But what caused it to be bid in by a European 
collector at so high a figure is because it is held to 
be a companion piece to the famous rug owned by the 
Prince Alexis Lobanow Rostowsky, which was shown 
in the Vienna Museum’s Exhibition in 1889. The 
Rostowsky rug was supposed to be without a paral- 
lel in the world, but this carpet, the most highly 
valued among the textile treasures of Mr. Marquand, 
“contains positive fnternal evidence,” according to 
experts, “ that it was made upon the same looms and 
in the same period, and doubtless for the same pur- 
pose as that of Prince Lobanow, which also passed 
into the possession of its present’ owner directly 
from the Seraglio in Constantinople.” 





* * * 


Mr. Marquand’s collection of Limoges and other 
enamels started the era of large figures. Duveen & 
Co. gathered in a tazza with cover, signed and dated 
P. R., 1555, for $2,100. The height to top of cover 
was 6} inches, and the diameter of the bowl 6 inghes. 
The decoration was unusually elaborate, with mytho- 
logical figures and ornaments in grisaille and gold on 
a ground of black enamel. 

The same buyer paid $5,500 for three enamel 

laques, representative of the “ Labors of the Sea- 
sons,” the haymaker at work with the sharpener of 
the sythe, the plower and the man sowing. The 
largest plaque was 28 inches in height and 1] inches 
in width, the others being fractionally smaller. Du- 
veen also paid $1,600 for a tazza, 53 inches in height, 
and width of bowl 7 inches. 

Among his other successful bids was one of $3,300 
For a ewer from the Spitzer collection, Paris, 1893. 
The vessel measured 113 inches. Though not 
signed, this ewer has been considered a master iece 
of art of painting in enamels, and is supposed to be 
the work of Jean Pénicaud, III., chief of the school 
of Limoges. This, with a lowtazza, 103 inches di- 
ameter of bowl and 33 inches in height, for which 
Duveen paid 1,300, it is understood, is to be returned 
to a collection in Paris. 

Mrs. Wendel bid successfully $5,000 for an oval 
plaque, “ The Portrait of a Lady.” The background 
was blue, and flesh tints were stippled, the dress was 
bejeweled with transparent enamels over gold. The 
signature was “L. L.,” (Leonard Limousin.) This 
was bought for the late Henry G. Marquand in 
Spain. There are three of Limousin’s plaques in 
the Louvre. 

Large sums were realized on the antique Persian 
and other tiles, Agents for foreign bidders being the 
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winners. The same was true of the Mosque tiles, 
Duveen paying $4,900 for a memorial tablet and 
$5,100 for a pilaster. This was filled with scrolls, 
questions to be answered at the last day, which, gen- 
eralized and boldly translated, might be summarized 
in the following sentence: 

“ Which, therefore, of your Lord’s benefits will ye 
ungratefully deny?” 

The Hispano-Moresque and other plates brought 
moderate prices, and then there was a return to 
record figures for the terra cottas by Della Robbia. 
“ A Madonna and Child,” height 1 foot 6} inches, 
width 1 foot 34 inches, was bought by Mrs. Herbert 
for $8,600. Miss Moran paid $1,000 for a “ Boy with 
Dolphin.” D. Kelekian paid $1,500 for a life-size 
statue of a child playing with a butterfly. 

E. Fischof, after one of the liveliest contests of the 
day, paid $5,600 for a Louis. XVI. clock 28} inches 
high, which is described in the catalogue as follows: 

A globe of blue lustre, with a zone of white enamel 
for the hours, and ornaments of clouds and foliage in 
ormolu, is surmounted by a cupid and supported by 
figures of the three Graces in dark bronze, enlaced 
with chains of flowers in ormolu; on a triangular base 
of white marble, richly ornamented with anthemions 
and floral scrolls in ormolu. 

Among the other large prices was $1,025 paid by 
R. W. Patterson for a suit of plate armor, the cuirass 
and other parts engraved with armorial bearings 
and ornamental designs, with a shirt of mail and a 
long sword. 

Just before the sale Thomas E. Kirby read a letter 
from Jacques and Arnold Seligmann, attesting the 
genuineness of the Limoges enamels, after which he 
stated that the Marquand estate would reimburse any 
purchaser who should learn that the article bought 
was not just what it was represented to be. 

The highest bid was that of E. D. Church, a private 
collector, who, after strong competition paid $3,200 
for a “ peach blow amphora,” six inches in height. 
This was invested within and without in a glaze to 
imitate a ripening peach. 

Among the other articles which brought good 
figures were the following, giving the name of the 
purchaser, price, height or diameter, and description: 

Brilliant flambé jar, 11 inches high; oviform, with 
rudimentary elephant-head handles; body carved in 
bamboo design, slightly decorated in blue-de-Nankin, 
and invested with splashes of varied tints ; K’ang-hsi, 
1662-1722; E. Fishof, $450. 

Rose soufflé vase, 11 inches high; oviform, with 
slender tubular neck and flaring base; clear white 
porcelain, invested with a rose-colored glaze, of the 
Yung-cheng period, 1723-35; De Vinne Brothers, 
$1,600, 

Writer’s water dish, diameter 44 inches ; K’ang-hsi 
period, enameled with the peach-bloom glaze of 
“ crushed strawberry ” tint, and mottled with clouds 
of apple green; M. Roder, $475. . 

Soft paste galipot, 74 inches high; brown crackle 
texture of Fen-Tung type of light weight ; clusters of 
peach and pomegranate fruit penciled in fine blue 
under the glaze; band of floral scrolls and butterflies 
round the shoulder, and a ring of palmations encir- 
cling the base; R. E. Moore, $400. 

Large pilgrim bottle, 19 inches high; full-moon 
vase, body covered with a floral design representing 
conventional peonies in the midst of leafy scrolls, 
penciled in under-glaze blue of pure tint ; ornamental 
palmation and sceptre-head scrolls around the neck 
and lower border of the body; Ch’ien-lung period, 
(1736-1795 ;) E. Fishof, $800. 

In the Japanese lacquers, which brought small 
sums, the highest prices were the following: 

Box and tray, height, 43 inches; diameter, 74x 
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4% inches ; powdered gold lacquer ; decoration of fan- 
shaped medallions and other embellishment, painted 
in raised and powdered gold lacquers ; the edges and 
corners decorated with Chinese grass pattern in 
gold; early eighteenth century; name of purchaser 
not given; $350. 

At the sale of the antique glassware fair prices were 
realized for the antique Greek and Roman glass. 

Persian, Spanish, Venetian, and French antique 
glass also brought good bids. The highest bid in 
this part of the Marquand collection was $925, for a 
globular mosque ornament 7} inches in diameter. 
De Vinne was the buyer. The globe bore this in- 
scription: “ One of those made by the great and ex- 
alted El Naki, El Arjawan; the glary be to God.” It 
was an Egyptian of the thirteenth century. The 
globe is of clear, slightly greenish glass, elaborately 
enameled in gold, outlined in red. 

Panels of painted and leaded glass brought hand- 
some figures. D. Kelekian bought two German pan- 
els at $925, and Mrs. W. R. Claxton a large panel by 
John Le Farge, entitled “ Peonies Bloom in the 
Wind,” for $1,400. 

The Green ceramics, lekythos, vases and oinochoes 
sold at good prices. They bore appropriate inscrip- 
tions in Greek, such as “‘ Hail and drink well,” on a 
kylix. The Metropolitan Museum obtained a rhyton 
for $960, and a prochods for $130. 

Mr. Garrett bought a large amphora of the middle 
Corinthian and Asiatic style for $475, and Mr. Shot- 
ter, of Atlanta, Ga., another at the same figure. Mr. 
Garrett also was the purchaser of a large hydria for 
$650. This was an exquisite vase, with a brilliant 
black glaze, excepting’ the lustrous red panels and 
figure of Athene, in a two-horse chariot; Herakles, 
with his lion-skin and club, admonishing her, and 
Hermes holding the horses. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art obtained a hydria of reddish-buff clay, 
which had been repaired, for the small sum of $60. 

The bidding became lively with the sale of Greek 
and Roman marbles. De Vinne paid $820 for a head 
of Dionysos, crowned with ivy. “ Portrait Head of 
a Roman ” brought $550, Mr. Shotter being the pur- 
chaser. 

The most enthusiastic bidding was in the sale of 
Greek terra cottas. Apparently, Titian red hair was 
as much admired in ancient Greece as it is to-day, 
for most of the figures still show traces of positively 
red paint on the tresses of the female figures. 

Psyche, 10 inches in height, the lower part of the 
body draped with butterfly wings on the shoulders, 
was bought by E. Fischof for $1,350. Other small 
terra cottas ranged in price from $400 to $500. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art paid $425 for “A 
Girl with a Pet Bird on Her Shoulder.” This figure 
was 7 inches in height. George Gordon King pfid 
$400 for “ A Girl Standing,” and $1,250 for a “ Tall, 
Graceful Female Figure.” Mrs. Duncan Wood 
bought a figure 6 inches in height, entitled “ Girl 
Seated in a Chair,” for $500. 

Mr. King bought another terra cotta, 9 inches in 
height, for $650. That was of a girl arranging her 
drapery. E. Bradley paid $750 for the “ Girl 
Mourner”’ and $1,300 for a “ Girl Seated.” The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art bought for $475 a 
“ Girl with a Lyre Seated on a Rock.” 

De Vinne paid $1,300 for a group representing a 
woman at her toilet with an attendant. He also paid 
the highest price for terra cottas, a group represent- 
ing Pan extracting a thorn from a nymph’s foot. 
The price for this group, 84 inches in height, was 
$2,200. The “ Head and Shoulders of a Boy” was 
bought by E. Fischof for $850. 

In the collection of antique Persian and other 
Oriental ceramics a porcelain mosque globe brought 
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$975, the buyer being D. Kelekian. He also paid 
$1,500 for a bottle, or surahe, 9} inches high. This 
was Persian, of a deep blue glaze, the decoration in 
black lustre, giving varied metallic reflections. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art paid $1,750 for a surahe 
of lapis-lazuli blue, with floral and other decorations 
in black lustre, with metallic reflections. This was 
another supberb piece of Persian art work. 





THIRTY-TWO “ portraits of Americans,” by twenty- 
seven different artists, form the current loan exhi- 
bition at the Union League Club. Many of them are 
recent, and all are by men permanently identified 
with this country’s art, except three by E. Aman- 
Jean, the visiting Frenchman, who has lent three 
canvases, one of Mrs. Maxine Elliott and another 
depicting in profile the head and shoulders of a gray- 
haired lady in black. 

Of this collection, none is more fresh and whole- 
some in its pose and coloring than the veteran East- 
man Johnson’s portrait of Bishop Potter. There is 
dignity here without affectation, and the flesh is 
painted with a buoyancy and quiet vigor altogether 
delightful. The still older Daniel Huntington shows 
a portrait of Professor S. F. B. Morse, in his too- 
often-forgotten role of painter. 

The Academy of Design has loaned J. Alden 
Weir’s portrait of his fellow artist, Childe Hassam, a 
striking interpretation on an individuality. Frederic 
Macmonnies loans a portrait of Miss Mary Palmer. 

From William M. Chase’s brush is a “ Portrait of 
Miss J.,”’ one of the most impressive renderings of 
a sumptuous personality that he has shown for some 
time. Childe Hassam’s “In Pale Yellow” is a 
charming picture, and Frank Fowler’s “ Portrait of 
Mr. C. C.” is a capital bit of painting. Alphonse 
Jongers is well represented by a “ Portrait of Mr. 
G. A. H.,” and Dora Wheeler Keith sends the excel- 
lent portrait of Laurence Hutton shown some years 
ago at the Academy of Design. 

Other canvases, some of them familiar, have been 
sent by A. A. Anderson, of Cornelius N. Bliss; by 
Carroll, Beckwith, H. R. Butler, J. Wells Champney, 
Mrs. Leslie Cotton, August Franzen (a capital study 
of John Malone); Maurice Fromkes, Samuel Isham, 
De Witt M. Lockman, Louis Loeb, Will H. Low, 
E. St. J. Matthews, W. M. J. Rice, Mrs. Brewster 
Sewell, William T. Thorne, Hubert Vos, and Irving 


R. Wiles. 





A STARTLING thing shown in one of the uptown 
shop windows is a chair, the light wood frame with 
a shade of pale blue—so blue that it is hardly to be 
told from white—running through it, while the uphol- 
stery is of a brilliant purple. ‘This is exhibited with 
wall paper, showing large designs in purple, which 
are not, however, as startling as the covering of the 
chair. 








F, W. SToKEs, the painter of the polar regions, is 
showing two score of paintings at the National Arts 
Club. These pictures are to be shown in Paris later 
in the year. Recently Mr. Stokes gave a talk, with 
lantern slides, in the galleries of the club, on his color 
impressions of the northern regions. An exhibition 
of Eskimo art works and objects belonging to the in- 
habitants of the Arctic circle, lent by Dr. Frederick 
A. Cook, M. J. Savage, F. W. Kaldenberg, and 
others, is shown in the galleries of the club. 





FLOWER paintings by “ Lisbeth” (Mme. Delvolve 
Carriere) have been shown lately in the Durand-Ruel 
galleries in Paris. 
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PAINTING PHOTOGRAPHS IN. WATER COLORS 





Ir painting photographs is not high art it is, at 
least, an occupation which no one should attempt 
without a skilful hand and a good practical knowledge 
of color. The hand must have been trained to be 
equal to whatever demands may be made upon it— 
not.only in applying color, but in restoring drawing. 
The camera has done its perfect work, but. see how 
quickly and irretrievably you will undo it if you begin 
to color over it without the ability to follow unswerv- 
ingly every line and shade of the duplicate photo- 
graph. The difficulties in this respect are not quite 
so great when using water-colors as with oils. The 
legitimate painting of photographs in water-colors 
has recently been superceded to such an extent by 
the new patent processes that we seldom see one of 
those exquisite stipple pictures that. used to chal- 
lenge comparison with fine original work. Such 
results can be achieved only by those who are skilled 
in the use of transparent water-colors. Any one can 
quickly learn to lay on flat washes of color and coarse 
lines of shade, but a good photograph should never 
be spoiled by such work. Get your practice and 
other things, and not until you have acquired perfect 
control over your colors should you attempt to apply 
them to the photograph. The picture that you are 
to paint must be good in the ordinary sense, with an 
effective distribution of light and shade. Select a 
light impression, for pure, warm color wants no inky 
shadows under it. Yet the impression must not be 
so light that the half-tones are lost. A somewhat 
darker impression is needed for a duplicate copy to 
be kept before you—just at the left—for constant 
reference. There should be but little shade in the 
background of the picture, for upon dark shades you 
can only produce certain effects, where without it 
you are free to produce what you will. The slightly 
albumenized paper which is now used for photographs 
does not need any of the preparations that are sold 
“to make the surface receive the color.” First wet 
the photograph, background and all, evenly over with 
clean water, using a large table brush in the same 
manner that you would use it if charged with color 
for a wash—just as carefully, for you do not want to 
soak one part and slight another. If the surface has 
taken the water at all as an oily surface would, pre- 
pare a little thin gum—arabic water—so thin that it 
will pour like clear water—and stir one drop of ox- 
gall in each teaspoonful to be used with the colors. 
Working on the perfectly smooth surface of photo- 
graphs is very different from working on rough wa- 
ter-color paper, and the colors must be in a faultless 
condition. The pans of moist color, if they are not 
used out rapidly, but left to dry and crack after being 
wet, become much deteriorated. If these colors are 
used, a little should be taken out with the point of a 
knife and wet upon a palette, instead of being taken 
off with a wet brush, as for ordinary painting. It is 
better to use hard cakes, and rub them off f-om time 
to time, as they are wanted. Never dip the cake in 
water, but have just enough water on the palette to 
facilitate the rubbing off. If the mixture of gum- 
water and ox-gall is to be used it may be added after- 
ward. First, a very thin wash of red lead is to be 
passed over all the flesh—this must be just sufficient 
to give a warm, flesh-like tone, without really seeming 
to color. When the wash is dry, it may be repeated 
where local color is wanted. (Red lead is not made in 
moist colors ; the nearest equivalent to it is a mixture 





‘of Naples yellow and pink madder.) Now mix cobalt 


and Naples yellow in such proportions as to give a 
greenish, rather than a blueish tint, and with this 
work in all the half-tones very delicately by means 
of stippling or hatching, whichever touch you are 
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most skilful with: In each case, make the work suit 
the modelling of the surface, not only as to direction 
and curve, but where there is any foreshortening, 
crowd the touches up smaller, and where there is 
none make them free and open. If the brush ever 
leaves an unfortunate trace apply a corner or edge of 
a piece of blotting-paper. Texture, gradation, the 
rounding of surfaces, all depend greatly upon the 
judicious treatment of half-tones. Now lay in the 
warmest tints required with rose madder. ‘These 
will be as follows: The lines between the lips, the 
nostrils, the inner corners of the eyes, the concave 
portions of the ears, and, if the hands are seen, be- 
tween the fingers, and where there is any glimpse 
of the inside of a hand. Next, begin on the darkest 
shadows with Vandyck browns, and as you approach 
the half-tones already worked in, use Indian yellow 
and Indian red, mixed in such proportions that they 
will shade from the Vandyck brown into a lighter 
tint. Touch the lower lip with red lead and rose 
madder, and the upper lip with the light shade tint 
made of Indian red and Indian yellow.- Whatever 
may be the color of the eyes do not make it too de- 
cided. Cobalt may be modified with Naples yellow 
for light blue eyes and with sepia for dark. 
Raw Sienna and Vandyck brown make a good hazel, 
and a little Vandyck brown should be used in the 
blackest eyes ; sepia is usually strong enough to com- 
bine with it, without any black. The pupil wants 
sepia alone or sepia in black. Let the high lights 
be spared and afterward touched with Chinese white 
if they are to be sharp. A little neutral shade is 
needed on the white of the eyes. Be careful not to 
make hard lines for the eyebrows or lashes. The lat- 
ter are usually somewhat darker than the former. 
Both, if belonging to adults, correspond nearly with 
the hair. Children’s lashes are usually darker than 
their hair. The local color of the hair is not likely 
to be mistaken. Try the color that seems to be in 
dicated, on a piece of common paper, and it will be 
very easy to decide if it is right. The lights, shad- 
ows, and half-tones are more difficult. The neutral 
tint of the latter is greenish if there is much yellow in 
the hair, purplish if there is much warm brown or 
red, and bluish if the hair is black. Make the darkest 
shadows as warm as the local color will allow, and 
slightly cool the edges. The lights on black hair 
must be very cold. Wherever the hair is brought 
on the face use neutral tint freely to insure softness 
of outline. Keep the hair well massed and free from 
hardness. when the photograph gives a good light 
on the hair, always depend upon sparing it and modi- 
fying it with suitable tint rather than upon using Chi 
nese white. Color drapery effectively but not crudely. 
Use transparent washes that will preserve every fold 
and every shade that the camera has given. Lay 
each portion on with a tolerably full brush, bringing 
it just as far as it ought to come and no farther. Keep 
shadows warm, merely coloring the edges. For in- 
stance, the shadows in blue drapery tend somewhat 
toward purple or even brown, which means that the 
borrow warmth from red. On the same principle, 
the shadows on yellow want raw Sienna and warm se- 
pia, and those on orange burnt Sienna and rose mad- 
der. Scarlet and crimson drapery want the richest 
browns and purple in the deepest shadows. The most 
brilliant portions of scarlet should first be washed with 
cadmium and then with vermilion. On silk and satin 
the effect must be transparent and brilliant, on velvet. 
soft and broad; on cloth, soft and more opaque. A 
little Chinese white may be used in the local color for 
cloth, to give it more body. In treating any black 
fabrics, do not depend too much upon black, warm 
the shadows with sepia and crimson lake and cool 
the half-tints and the lights with indigo. White 
drapery should have cobalt and Indian red on the 
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medium shades, and sepia on the deepest shades. ‘It 
is often necessary to give more shade to white than 
you find on the photograph, and the half-tones should 
be brought well up to the lights. The background 
must, of course, depend upon the style of the picture. 
A clouded background usually looks well for any 
picture that is not full length, whatever the size may 
be. Neutral shades alone may be used, or, if the 
subject be fair, light cobalt and violet may be forced 
in. For very dark subjects olive tints are good, with 
lake and sepia introduced toward the lower part of 
the picture. After using the washes desired a fine 
finish may be given with broad hatching. A red 
sable brush somewhat worn at the point will give the 
broken atmosphere effect that is wanted. 


Tue disfigurement of Holbein’s portrait of King 
Henry VIII., at Hampton Court, has elicited the 
curious bit of information from the guards that par- 
ties of Londoners often stand before the likeness of 
the able, but porcine Henry, and revile his memory 
in the picturesque terms of Whitechapel, punctuating 
their remarks with the traditional intensive 
“bloody.” A correspondent of the Daily Graphic 
relates how a party of cockneys were making fun of 
the pictures, according to their wont, when a large 
woman in the group overheard the guard to say: 
“This is the picture of Henry VIII.” Thereupon she 
cried: “ Where’s the bloke what had so many wives ?”’ 
Then she demanded to know the number of them 
and their names. Going up to the picture in a tower- 














END PIECE FOR WRITING PAPER BOX 


Tue fashion of filling up rooms with antique ob- 
jects, representing given periods of art, has much to 
recommend it. In addition to the intrinsic and ar- 
tistic value of the articles and the scenic effects in- 
duced, there is the unfailing charm of historic asso- 
ciations conjectural or fanciful. The progress of 
wealth and taste is marked by increased private 
acquisitions of antique objects, and Americans have 
achieved the credit of being among the most liberal 
of buyers. When modern art has accomplished all 
that it is capable of realizing with suggestions sup- 
plied from the labors of the past, and from meeting 
the special demands that spring from new require- 
ments in the way of decoration, there will surely be 
nothing more worth living for, and “the last man” 
may appropriately sink to rest on a couch carved by 
a Cellini and low relief in silver work by a Fabriano, 
with stained medieval window designs for their color, 
not their subject, letting in the light on walls adorned 
with the tapestries in silk and gold of an Ambrogia 
Borgagnone, on vases of silver gilt repoussé chiseled 
over, mantel pieces curiously carved, glazed figures 
in relief of a Lucca of Robbia, here and there a lustre 
bowl of Arab Sicilian design, chairs upholstered with 
textures showing the freedom and elegance of old 
Florentine design or the luxuriance of the Venetian 


type. 


ing rage, she exclaimed: “ You old villain! I would 
‘ave ‘ Henried’ you, King or no King! I wish I'd 
been your wife! I’d ‘ave seen to it that you never 
married no other woman.” The guard was alarmed 
lest, like the gentleman friend of Artemus Ward, 
who had an invincible dislike to Judas Iscariot and 
smote his waxen image, the virago should break 
Henry’s painted face. She left the gallery cursing 
Henry VIII. vigorously. Perhaps it was some ex- 
citable champion of her own sex like this lady who 
gave the Holbein a bang. 


Portraits by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy are on 
view at the galleries of Glaenzer & Co. 


THEODORE HEINEMANN, of Munich, has lately 
opened at 509 Fifth Avenue, a gallery for modern 
German art. Among the painters now represented 
there are Professor Eugene von Blaas, Professor 
Voltz, Professor Max Gaisser, Professor Gabriel 
Max, Professor Lenbach, Professor Kaulbach, and 
other academic men who glory in titles officially 
granted. 
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CGBRPRES TON DENCE 


F. J. B—The color tone of shadows as compared 
with that of the light frequently proves a stumbling- 
block to the beginner. Often one finds shadows 
to be grayer and cooler i ntone than the light, and 
that is what nine persons in ten, if you ask them, 
will say that they always are. But, in fact, the lights 
in landscape are often grayer and cooler—that is, 
bluer—than the shadows, because they reflect the blue 
of the sky. In the afternoon, when the sunlight is 
very warm—that is, very yellow in tone—shadows 
are apt to have a good deal of violet in them. And 
even the rich brown shadows affected by some of the 
old masters for the sake of their decorative appear- 
ance may be found in nature. The only rule is to 
paint your shadow as you see it at.the time.’ 


M. I.—When painting cherries, select a medium 
tone of red for the lights, and “ block” them in with 
simple masses of light and shade, leaving the sharp 
touches of high light to be added afterward, as well 
as the deeper shadows, half tints, and other details. 
The colors for the medium tone of red in the cherries 
are Madder Lake, White, Vermilion and Light Red, 
qualified with a little Raw Umber and Ivory Black. 
For the highest lights use Vermilion and White. A 
few soft blue-gray half tints would be an improve- 
ment placed between the high light and the shadows. 
lor these use White, a little Permanent Blue, Yellow 
Ochre, a very little Ivory Black, and Madder Lake. 
In the deeper shadows use Ivory Black, Burnt 
Sienna, and a touch of Permanent Blue. Paint the 
light vellow-green stems with Light Cadmium, White, 
Vermilion, and a little Ivory Black; where the stems 
show more green, add a little Antwerp Blue. Paint 
the green leaves of the cherry with Antwerp Blue, 
White, Light Cadmium, Light Red, and Ivory Black, 
adding Raw Umber and Madder Lake in the shadows. 


M. E. L.—We fear you will not be successful in 
making a “ deep red faded to delicate pink; ” similar 
effects, which are seen in imported ware, are made 
in factories with colors requiring a very hard fire. 
It you wish to try it, use Ruby Maroon or Deep Pur- 
ple. To get the strong color, you will need to use 
the dry process of dusting on, and that cannot be 
shaded to a light tint. By the other method of 
grounding you will not make the color strong 
enough, except with the Iron Reds, which are not 
pleasing beyond a certain depth. 

Why not be satisfied with a delicate tint? For 
Rose Pink use English Pink, Rose Pompadour, 
Sevres Rose or Pink for grounds. For Flesh Pink 
take Deep Red Brown, very light, and don’t forget 
to add a portion of flux, or it will rub off. For Sal- 
mon Pink use Flame Red. (2) The shape of the 
ware suggests a shell, and any of these fading off 
into the white would make a pretty and suitable dec- 
oration. 


A StupENntT.—The method of making such an en- 
largement has often been described in these columns. 
A series of squares are carefully drawn across the 
sketch and the same number of squares, but twice or 
thrice or any number of times larger, as may be re- 
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quired, are drawn on the paper, which is to show the 
enlarged copy. By numbering each line at the top 
and side it is easy to see in which square each fea 
ture or part of a feature comes, and to mark exactly 
where its outline crosses the bounding lines of the 
square. One has only to follow these indications on 
the larger squares to produce with perfect ease a 
correct enlarged copy of the original. If the en- 
largement is merely from the size of a small sketch 
to that of a sheet of letter-paper, it will not be 
necessary actually to draw the squares, for paper 
cross-ruled in squares smaller and larger may be had 
at any stationer’s of that size. Usually, two or more 
series of squares are produced on the same sheet by 
the use of heavier lines at intervals. Tracing your 
sketch upon one sheet, you number off the finer lines 
that bound the smaller squares. Upon another 
sheet you number the heavier lines with correspond 
ing numbers, and you produce your enlargement as 
already described. 

If you will get Golden Brown (it comes in powder 
only), and grind it in oil for use with oil colors, and 
with glycerine to use with the vitro water mediums, 
you will find it much like Brown Pink and a most 
useful color every way. Professional decorators use 
it to help out gold effects. 





©. R. M.—Cheap brushes will give no satisfaction 
In fact, so much of the success of any branch of the 
work depends upon the brush, that the very best that 
can be had is not only the cheapest, but a necessity. 
Order them from a responsible dealer only, and then 
take the best of care of them. It is not at all neces 
sary to have a brush for every color if it is kept 
clean by washing out often in alcohol while using, 
and never allowing the color to dry in it. There is 
no danger of making unfortunate mixtures if this is 
done. We know how quickly the colors dry on the 
china, and it is by leaving the brushes to dry even for 
a few minutes, and by using dirty palettes and me 
diums, that such troubles come about. 

B. P. S. asks: ‘“ How can I make a color as dark 
as I want without putting on too much paint ?” You 
do not say with what subjects you have this trouble. 
If in shading a large surface-like drapery and back- 
grounds, or modelling large flowers, you will get the 
best effect by working for two firings. For small flow- 
ers, enough strength can usually be given by using 
a strong color for the deepest touches only—that is, 
do not exhaust your resources. Using a lighter 
color for the lights and half tones will give more 
force to the strong color for the darks. If your 
trouble is with tinted grounds, the strong, flat colors 
are dusted on. A padded or stippled ground cannot 
be made beyond a certain strength. 

L. C. M. says: “I have seen some very pretty 
decorations done with flowers of raised enamel on a 
gold ground, but having tried it made a total failure. 
What did I do wrong or leave undone?” There are 
special enamels prepared to use over gold, but the 
range of colors is rather limited. They include pink, 
blue, scarlet, turpuoise, green, and white. 











\LMOND, ACCACIA, AND PEACH 
BLOSSOMS 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WATTEAU AND HIS SCHOOL, BY EDCCUMBE 
STALEY, B. A, 


Jean ANTOINE WarTTEAU was born at Valenciennes 
on October 1oth, 1684, and baptised in the Church of 
St. Jacques, in the same city, on October 19th of that 
year. From the scanty records of his childhood we 
learn that he was the only child, and so delicate that 
his health was a matter of solicitude to his parents. 
They were people of the plain working class, his 
father following the trade of a coppersmith. That he 
inherited his artistic genius is made evident by the 
fact that his father’s uncle, who lived in Antwerp, was 
a decorative painter of some repute, whilst his cousin, 
Julien Watteau, had been admitted as‘a “ maitre- 
cécorateur.” Antoine’s father was greatly displeased 
at his son’s predilections and tried vainly to direct his 
attention to other pursuits. It is said, however, that 
the schoolmaster to whom the boy was sent quickly 
noted his pupil’s instinct and persuaded his father 
to let him have lessons in drawing. Mr..Watteau, 
who appears to have greatly prospered in his calling, 
consented somewhat unwillingly, exclaiming, “ after 
all, the position of a painter is as good as any other, 
at least there is less risk of breaking one’s neck by 
falling off the roof of a house.” 

The streets and market of Valenciennes were the 
cradle of Watteau’s inspiration. The mountebanks, 
with their trained dogs and monkeys and their enter- 
taining tricks, the traveling clowns and jugglers, with 
their jokes and contortions, and the itinerant musi- 
cians and peddlars, with their strange medleys and 
catch-penny ways, appealed irresistibly to the boy-na- 
ture. Thus, whilst he laughed and sang and clapped 
his hands with glee, brain and hand were being moved 
to reproduce by thought and work some of the gro- 
tesques he loved so well. The power of caricature 
is a natural talent, it only needs encouragement to 
put it into action. These early impressions bore 
fruit all through his life. His favorite character-fig- 
ure, Gilles, he fitted to every odd looking man he 
met. 

The influence of the Flemish painters exercised a 
rast power over the budding artistic taste of the boy. 
The great pictures of Reubens, Vandyck and other 
famous masters in the Valenciennes churches had 
from childhood held his eyes in thrall. Their colors, 


their design, were indelibly impressed upon his mem- 
ory. He could imitate them with his colored chalks 
and elementary pigments. The military movements 
of his time and the daily sight of marching men 
strongly affected him, and “ Playing at Soldiers ” 
was for Watteau not only a pastime but an educa- 
tion. One effect of his observation was the absolute 
truthfulness of his studies. He painted what he saw 
—merely a file of ordinary soldiers and not, as earlier 
painters had done, princes and generals with their 
staffs, allin dazzling uniforms. In Paris the theaters 
with their splendid opportunities, their decorations 
and the rich costumes of their actors and actresses, 
furnished the young student of design with taste- 
fulness and attractiveness in the mounting and fin- 
ish of his pictures. Then the Paris picture galleries 
—both public and private—with their splendid exam- 
ples of the great masters, were, above all, fruitful in 
inspiration. Well can one imagine and almost see 
the young man standing spellbound before the di- 
vinities of his cult, or, with halting and almost dreamy 
step, going from canvas to canvas, noting each point 
of beauty and renown, that thin, wan face of his 
beaming with satisfaction and with unaccustomed 
joy. Watteau’s rank and title in the world of art 
was Maitre-Peintre des Fetes Galantes. His imme- 
diate pupils, Lancret and Pater, were admitted to the 
academy also as Peintres des Fetes Galantes. Much 
might be said about Watteau’s lovely “ bits of land- 
scape.” Not only do they appeal to us with their 
truthfulness and delicacy of details, but also by 
their suggestiveness in the wide range of the imagina- 
tion. There are a number of illustrations sh wing 
not only pictures by Watteau, but also by his pupils, 
Pater and Lancret. The frontispiece, “ Amusements 
Champétres,” is the master’s finest landscape. An 
exceedingly interesting appendix is added showing 
where the works of Watteau are to be found. (Mac- 
millan & Co., $1,75.) 





MURRILLO AND MILLais are the names of the two 
books just issued in “ Belle’s Mineature Series of 
Painters.” They make exceeding pleasant and in- 
structive reading, each little volume containing an 
account of the life of the painter, with illustrations of 
their best known pictures and an appendix added at 
the end telling us in which public galleries of Europe 
their important paintings may be seen. (Macmillan 
& Co., 50c. each volume.) 
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‘DRAWING 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 


F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Oil Colors 

F. Weber & Co.’s Prep. Artists’ Canvas 
F. Weber & Co.’s Academy Boards 

F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Water Colors 
F. Weber & Co.’s Artists’ Pastels 

F. Weber & Co.’s PastelPaper and Boards 
F. Weber & Co.'s Artists’ Brushes 


EVERYTHING IN THE LINE OF 
Artists’ Materials and 
Drawing Supplies 
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Pyrography Outfits ana Materials 


Prices of Pyrography Machines: 


Outfit No. 1o........ at $3.75 ; Outfit No. 25........ at $7.50 
TR Reccscced Op No. 30.....+- at 7.50 
*. Te Piiccsaccd at 5.50 ™ No. 35- at 97 





Our Special $3.25 Pyrographic Outfits No. 5 
we have reduced to $3.00 
Large Line of Wooden and Leather Goods and 
Leather Board for Decorating; fine assortment 
f Designs, printed or perforated. 
Guide to Pyrography 


Per copy, 52 cents, postage paid 
F WEBER & CO 1125 Chestnut Street 
: . 


PHILADELPHIA 
709 L t Street, St Loui 
BRANCH HOUSES { BN. Charles Street, Settmese 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON MANY 
DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


W.A.M., when 
used too thick will cause the colors to 
crack and ‘leave. See article“ 
Photographs in Water Color,” 
this issue. 


OrEGOoN.—Gum-water, 


Painting 
given in 


G.A.R., OsKALousA.—Your answer will 
be found under the heading “ What Me- 
dium Shall I Use,” in this issue of THE 
ART AMATEUR. 


Interior Decorations 
E. G., San Jose.—You will find the in- 
hecieiithets you want in this (March issue). 
“Colors, and How to Use Them.” 2. 
3ronze powder can be bought at any art 
material 





dealers. To apply them use 
either gold size or celluloid varnish; apply 
the varnish with a brush, dust the powder 
on with a ball of cotton wadding. 


A. N., 
scheme for repainting your house—name- 
ly, bale brick red for the body and ash 
color for blinds, , 


Denver.—Your suggested 


trim, etc., would, we 
think, be far from pleasing you when re- 
alized. Try deep Venetian red for the 
with light warm olive for blinds; 
or Indian red for body and golden brown 


or blinds: 


body, 


or two tones of any good color. 


J. B., who wants to paint a room in “ old 
ivory ” color, is informed that in the best 
practise the woodwork is first treated with 
four coats of best white lead and linseed- 
oil color. Then this is painted with a final 
coat of enamel paint, which can be bought 
ready to apply, of any shade. This en- 
amel paint requires no rubbing, and is now 
being used generally by the best decora- 
tors. In ordinary work you need not use 
sO many preliminary coats of the linseed 
oil white paint. 


HousEHOLDER.—Your old Colonial 
house, set as it is behind large elms, may 
be very satisfactorily repainted according 
to the following scheme. Paint the body 
of the house asoft, neutral yellow, 
your painter can make by mixing a little 
burnt umber with his crude chrome. Paint 
the blinds a rather dark olive, 
trims, the 


mouldings, balusters, rails, etc., 


which 


the casings, 


door sashes, cornises, belt 


should be 


done in ivory white. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ART AMATEUR. 





THE PROOF of the excellence of our 
WHITE CHINA Desusattine: 
IS IN THE FIRING * se 


The increased orders from teachers and 
experts in White China Decoration 
is a sufficient testimonial of our policy 
to obtain only the most unique designs, 
selected by connoisseurs of repute from 
the world’s best sources of supply. ... 
Agent for Hall’s Roman Gold 











WRIGHT, TYNDALE & Van RODEN 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will send latest Catalogue on application 


M. T. WYNNE 


White China for Decorating, 
Materials, etc. 


Agent for Revelation China Kilns, 
Manufacturer of Wynne’s Roman Gold 





Our new supplement, containing all the latest novelties, 
will be ready for mailing Oct. ist. 


11 E. 20th St., cor. Broadway, New York 


Hall’s Roman Gold 


For China is Pure and Reliable 


Samples of GOLDS and LUSTRE FREE 
Specially Prepared Paste for Raised Gold 
Specially Prepared Enamels for Relief Work 
WHITE, TURQUOISE, CORAL-RED AND PINK 
Sample Jar of the Above, Each 15 cents. 
THE ONLY RELIABLE LIQUID LUSTRES. 
Triai Bottle, Each 15 cents. 


Hall’s Gold and Color Eraser 
for removing Fired Color or ( sold 

oz. bottle by express, prepaid - - ° i5c. 
loz. bottle by express, prepaid - 65 

rench and German Tube and Powder ‘Colo rs, Brushes, Oils, 
Etc. Mineral Transfers, all the latest designs, be autiful in color 
and drawing. China Ovals and Frames for same, Send for cata- 
logues. Note eachers will please enclose card or circular when 
applying for teachers’ rates 


JAS. F. HALL, 16 North 15th St. (:sth and Arch Sts.) 
PHILADELPHIA 








\VW PYRO PEN GY 


BURNS DESIGNS BY THE USE OF 
pesicss LEATHER, WOOD, ETC.., Oy ciNany Gas 
OPERATED WITH ONE HAND 
NO BELLOWS OR CHEMICALS 
Price of Complete Outtn (neatly boxed, with a combina- 
tion, R, point), $2.50. PYROPEN POINIS, 50 cents each. 
ALL AT MATERIAL DEALERS: OR POST-PAID FROM 


WISEMAN MFG. CO. “yteyiit dy" 


ew York City 








GILLOTT’S PENS 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE 
Paris Exposition, 1900 
This is the Highest Prize Ever Awarded to Pens 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9! John St., New York 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent 


Sold. by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. - 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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\\ j r (RIRER sarc! finish 
spaces are such usually as are produced 
by omitting the hand-floated white plaster 


ima with which walls ar veverrneotaly 
finished, andl then working the brown coat 
extra thick and finishing it with unusual 
care to give a good surface for decoration 
rhe plaster of Paris coating is sometimes 
worked to a similar rough surface by in 
creasing the proportion of white sand used 


in its composition. 


Van E. writes: “ I have a bedroom fur 
nished with old-fashioned pieces, mostly 
mahogany and cherry. I want to carpet 
the room and drape the windows appro 
priately, but am afraid of making the room 
look too dark. Can you suggest anything 
that will go with the furniture and still 
impart a cheerful aspect to the room?” 

Do not be afraid of using plenty of light 
or medium-toned colorings. A carpet 
with a solid ground of claret or ruby red 
with a border of a general golden brown 
or buff tone will form a good basis of 
color, to which you may add curtains of 
prevailing hues of gold, salmon or green 
in the medium, jewel-like effects seen in 
velours and plush. The carpet might even 
be lighter, say a faded red or a tan. 





A.B.C., ToLepo, O.—It is in very good 
taste to have furniture match the wood- 
work—trims, mantel, etc.—of your dining- 
room; but it is perhaps in equally good 
taste to have a harmonious variation in 
furniture and woodwork. You can use 
mahogany furniture with cherry trim, or 
you can work in ash and oak together, 
maple and prima vera (white mahogany), 
etc. Whether the built-in or detached 
sideboard is the better is a matter of taste. 
The built-in buffet is susceptible of an ar- 


CARRAINE’S 
Water-Color Frames 


for the best and neatest results, 


Wont wrinkle when painted on. 
Golden Crown Illustrating Board. 


Plain w hit 
Nothing like it for pen, pencil and water-color drawings. 


Carraine’s 
Satinwood 
Frames 


Thy right kina for wood pyt 
graph 5 rk 





13 different shapes. Don't 
cost any morethan the ordinary 
“Carraine”’’ ia on the back for 


yout protection 
Send for chart showing vari 


ous sty les, 


All these Goods are eold by Dealers in Art Materials and by Stationers 


EUGENE CARRAINE, [fr. 


1622 [lifflin Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Circle and Oval Mat and Glass 
Cutting Machine 


With Positive Scale to 
Determine Size of 
Openings 








New Vibrating Knife. Impossible to 
double cut, or scratch the surface 
of the Mat Board. 


) May 7th. 1901. 


U. 8. Patents | Sept. 16th, 1902. 





Will cut any size mat from o to 22 x 32 inches. Write for descriptive circular and price. 


The Shawver Coa = ~-= Springfield, O. 
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TRADE MARK, , 





Boxes without our firm nam@ 
are counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 





CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


(Germany.) 
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** Directions for China Painting,” so cents. 
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Unsurpassed for PURITY 
so Deliciousness of FLAVOR 


GROCERS VERYWHERE. 

















Che =e 2 2 2 
Art Amateur « 
Bureau of = «= « 
Art Criticism « 
and Information 


SCALE OF CHARGES : 


Price for criticism of single drawings, - - $3.00 
For each additional one in the same lot, - 1.00 
Price for criticism of single painting (either 

oil or water colors)..- - - - - - + 4.00 
Each additional painting in the same lot, - 1.00 


No more than six paintings are to be sent at 
one time. 

All risks must be assumed and all transporta- 
tion charges must be paid by the senders. 

Drawings and unmounted paintings may be 
sent by mail, rolled on a cylinder. 

All fees must be paid in advance. 

More complete details as to the fees for opinions 
regarding old and modern paintings and other 
objects of art will be given upon application to 
the editor of The Art Amateur. 

In writing, a stamp should be enclosed. 


AAs 


THE ART AMATEUR 
225 4th Ave., New York City 





tistic treatment in combination with the 
other features of the room, and gives ar 
air of permanence, but might be a: 


jection to a possible purchaser 


heorurme 

i, F. W., hiwenamepor, N. \ aah 
suggestions tor a yellow bedroom, t4 
feet, 8 feet high, with emall dressing 
comnecting through an archwa and a 
for a blue parlor For the bedroom, Yin 
ish the woodwork, if light in color, nea 


natural, of 
li the 


scraped down and then enamelled 


paint with buff enamel! paint 
have it 
Put 


a light golden brown carpet on the floor, 


woodwork is already dark 


paper walls with a part satin-finished paper 
in Louis XVI. stripes, lace or flower pat 
tern, the general tone of paper to be a 
deep golden yellow, inclining toward lem 
Dis- 
temper painting on ceiling in delicate 


on rather than orange. No frieze. 
aureolin (primrose yellow), with or with- 
out some very delicate and open lines of 
decoration. Hangings of any soft, thin 
stuff in mingled tones of light golden yel- 
low, neutral greens, whites and reds. For 
blue parlor: if possible, enamel woodwork 
in pearl gray or “electric blue.” Carpet, 
blue gray with plenty of pale olive green 
and some golden brown. Curtains in light 
blue-green stuffs, with appliques in cream 
or pale yellow. Upholstery to follow 
closely on scheme of hangings. The walls 
can be papered or painted in French gray, 
with pattern in cream and blue. Frieze 
in blue on ivory ground. Ceiling to 
show arabesque border, blue or ivory. 
The blue suggested here should not be 
positive, but blues qualified by the admix- 
ture of green, yellow, and brown in suitable 
proportions. 


Contrast and Harmony of Colors 


Harmonizes 
with with 
White..... Black, Brown....Any color. 
Yellow....Purple, White....Orange and 
pale colors 


Contrasts 


Orange..... EO Te Pink 

_ VSS ere ee Crimson 
Green...... Se ee Yellow 
Purple... ... Yellow....... Crimson 
ep Pale. colors. ... Deep colors 
Gold....... Dark colors... Light colors 


White, as a ground color, sets off well 
with blues, purples, violets, reds, greens 
and browns. 

Black with drabs, pink, lemon, gold, 
light blues, greens, purple and salmon. 

Blue with gold, pink, salmon, buff, light 
blues, yellow and drab. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mentipn Tue Art AMATEUR. 








Bronzes, Oils, etc. 


Are to se at a 
Material 
ot Artists 


had 


Cooley's Golds, — 


ie vcding Art 
stores, and by jobber: 
Supplies, of an 


cirect trom wes We are 


and Dealers im 


White China 


for Decorating 


also In port ts 


and we make a specialty of : 
Matching Broken Sets 

of every description... .. 

SEND FOR $ 

CATALOGUE § 

ca 


Address, mentioning THE ART AMATEUR 


Boston 
| China Decorating Works 


(Established 1860) 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. 


L. Coo.ey, Proprietor 
eS @ SG @ B16 VOWS BABWABWA 





FRY ArT Co. 


Manufacturer of 


Fry's Celebrated 
Vitrifiable Colors 


in powder, and 


Roman Gold 


for China. 


Dealers in Lustres, Oils, Mediums, 
Brushes, and all materials used in 
CHINA DECORATION. 

Ag-snts for Revelation China Kiln. 
Fry’s Improved Covered Palettes 
once used become a necessity. 


Send for catalogue, mentioning ~- 
THE ART AMATEUR. 








MARSHAL FRY 


Information in regard to classes sent upon 
application. 


STUDIO: 36 WEST 24th ST.. NEW YORK 
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Green with gold, purple, pink, lemon, 
dove, flesh, stone, pearl, light greens and 
yellow. 

Red with lemon, pearl, gold, pale blues 
and greens. 





L. M.—In painting on any coarse or 
open material, it is first necessary to fill 
the pores. When the painting is to be in 
water-colors, Chinese white is used as the 
filling material. It must be laid on thick, 
almost as it comes from the tube, with a 
small palette-knife. If you lift the material 
from the board from time to time as you 
work, the white pigment will not be likely 
to stick to the board. A perfectly safe 
plan is to place a sheet of thin oiled paper 
between your work and the board. Amer- 
ican Chinese white is better for the purpose 
than the English, as it is more opaque and 
less gummy. The white ground must be 
quite hard and dry before painting on it. 





M. P.—Canvas already stretched, which 
may be bought at a moderate price at any 
good art material dealer’s, is much better 
for painting on than any that can be pre- 
pared by an inexperienced hand. If you 
prefer to stretch your own canvas, how- 
ever, you can do so by tacking it around 
the edges on a frame, using canvas plyers 
for the purpose. Wedges are to be after- 
ward inserted to draw the canvas still more 
tightly. 





H. M.—Whenever the choice is open to 
one, he should prefer to paint the entire 
figure, because a person who paints heads 
only easily comes to disregard the pose of 
the head on the shoulders and the general 
action of the body, which should always 
be indicated in the attitude of the head. 
A rough sketch for pose and arrangement 
of accessories will be the first thing 
needful. 





L. L. T.—Flowers painted from nature 
in the open air are called flower studies. 
The term “still-life,” as a.rule, indicates 
a picture representing one or more inani- 
mate objects, such as drapery, vases, vege- 
tables, fish, game, fruit, and flowers. 





M. J.—To produce the effect of a bluish 
white transparent mist over a landscape, 
first cover the painting after it has become 
dry with clean poppy oil put on with a stiff 
flat bristle brush and well rubbed in. Then 
take a little Silver White, Yellow Ochre, 
Ivory Black, and Light Red, and mix them 
into a tone of light gray, adding a little 
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A. SARTORIUS & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Colors, Gold, Mediums, and Brushes, | Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac 


For China and Glass Painting. Gold Paint, i Sa Baskets, Frames, 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes, 


For Oil Painting. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CONTAINING MANY INSTRUCTIONS 
HOW TO MIX AND APPLY COLORS, TO 


A. SARTORIUS & CO. - 
46 West Broadway, N. Y. 


Moist Oleo Colors in Tubes, 


For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting. 


Between Park Place and Murray St. 





We manufacture our own... 





Platinum Points : : : 


AND OTHER MATERIALS FOR 


Pyrography or Burnt Wood 


We have a new point which can be guaranteed to have no need of inside repairs. All other points 
have a little spiral inside which burns out occasionally and which makes it refuse to work. Our points 
are constructed in a different manner, which is patented. 

These — are unsurpassed for ‘durability and thickness of platinum. Besides the large supply 
constantly kept on hand we can make any shape desired at short notice. 

Our stock of plain and decorated wooden pieces (imported and domestic) is the largest in 
America. Our new catalogues of MATERIALS and OUTFITS are now ready ; either or both of them 
will be sent on receipt of 10 cents, to cover postage. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN- BY PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO., 114 East 23d Street, New York 
1879 FITCH KILNS 1% 


Seven Sizes For Firing China and Glass 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., Springfield, Ohio 


AN ART EDUCATION AT HOME 


(Received the Grand Prize and Gold Medal Paris Exposition) 


Special THE ART AMATEUR (Established in 1879), (ood 
$2 the only thoroughly practical art magazine in Until 
this or any other country, makes the following 
Offer offer to new subscribers: Mar. 15 


To all persons sending in $2.00, will be sent THE ART AMATEUR for 
seven months, beginning with the January, 1903, issue, together with all supplements, 
and in addition FREE seven beautiful pictures in color of eithér figures, flowers, fruit, 
landscapes or animals. State which you prefer. By taking advantage of this offer 
you get $4.50 worth of magazines and pictures for only $2.00. 

The magazine will have in its issues from January to July the following 
subjects :—-Oil and Water Color Painting, Drawing for Reproduction, Landscape 
Painting, Elementary Drawing, Pastel Painting, Painting on Silk and Satin, The Art 
Student Abroad, Artists’ Biographies, Flower Painting, Wood Carving, Metal Work, 
Pyrography, Embroidery, Home Decoration and Furnishing, and China Painting in 
all its branches. All these articles will be profusely illustrated. What we have said 
above will be actually given. This is THE ART AMATEUR promise, which our 
readers know will be kept to the letter. Address, 


THE ART AMATEUR, 225 4th Ave., New York City 
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Butcher’s 
Boston Polish 


is the best finish made 
for FLOORS, Interior 
Woodwork and Furni- 
ture. its ss 







Not brittle ; will neither scratch nor deface 
like shellac or varnish. Is not soft and sticky 
like beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserv- 
ing the natural color and beauty of the wood. 
Without doubt the most economical and satis- 
factory PoLisH known for HARD- Woop 
FLOoRs. 


For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE BOOELET telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO. 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














AUCTIONEER 


desires to correspond with art 
supply houses to make arrange- 
ments to supply me with good, 
cheap works in oils, etc. for 
auction purposes. Quote me best 
prices and terms, and send cat- 
alogues. 
A. MATHIS, 
KAUFMAN, TEX. 





OF INTEREST TO AMATEUR (or Pro- 
fessional) PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY FOR A GREAT COLLECTION 


Send us 25 cents (silver, U.S. or Canada or foreign equivalent) 
for a large list, with instructions, ef names of lady and gentlemen 
enthusiasts distributed i in different parts of the world who desire to 
exchange views of their locality for your local views. List is re- 
vised frequently, and without extra charge, your name may be 
— ona er list unless you advise otherwise. Price to supply 

ouses, 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXCHANGE CONCERN, Adrian, Mich., U. S. A. 








TAUGHT 


ILLUSTRATING "3:23. 


Home lessons. Highly profitable; takes spare hours 
only ; wsouass instruction in News aper, Magazines, 

Commercial Drawing, Letter- 
ing, and Wall Paper Design. 

apted to men, women, 

nners and advanced students 

mly adequate school of its 
kind, with personal criticisms 
on work done from nature and 
life by instructors who are 
well-known illustrators and 
whose work appears in leading publications. Success- 
ful students; reasonable terms. Largest, oldest, best. 
Interesting illustrated catalogue sent free, or visit the 


SchOOl..  WEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
1512 Broadway, New York City. 

















MISS Mi. M. MASON MISS E. MASON 
Classes in ams Decoration and Water-Colors 


Inventor of the Original Covered Palette for China Painters. 
Overglaze Colors and Enamels. Roman Gold, etc. 


Studio: 48 E. 26th Street, New York 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD SCHOOL 
OF ART WOOD CARVING 


opens for the Winter Session at 96 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on January first. 

Until then Mr. von Rydingsvard will remain, for order 
work, at his country studio in Brunswick, Maine, where 
all inquiries should be addressed. 








Cobalt if necessary, and omitting the Yel- 
low Ochre according to the effect you 
wish. Mix this tone with a great deal of 
clear oil, and then rub it well into the can- 
vas with the same flat bristle brush. This 
will give a semi-transparent, misty effect, 
showing indistinctly the details of the 
painting beneath. Ifthe scumble does not 
cover the canvas as evenly as you wish, 
use the fingers to rub it in after the brush 
has been employed. 





CINCINNATI MUSEUM ASSOCIATION, 
EDEN PARK 


ITS PURPOSE. 


INCORPORATED in 1881 “ for the purpose 
of establishing and maintaining in Cincin- 
nati a Museum, wherein may be gathered, 
preserved, and exhibited valuable and in- 
teresting object8 of every kind and nature, 
and for the further purpose of using the 
contents of said Museum for education 
through the establishment of classes and 
otherwise, as may be found expedient.” 

An association solely for public benefit, 
inasmuch as “no dividend shall ever be 
made or accrue to any holder of stock,” 
and “no trustee shall ever receive any 
compensation for his services.” 

The Cincinnati Museum Association re- 
ceives no support from taxation, but relies 
entirely upon resources entrusted to it by 
citizens. In order to carry out the large 
purpose of its charter of “ Maintaining in 
Cincinnati a Museum ” on broad and gen- 












Critical 
Penman | 


writes: 
months I have used 


: 
; Hi ggins’ 
Eternal Ink 












“For four 


daily for my literary work and correspon- 
have never before been so con- 
tinuously satisfied with any other writing 
fluid. I have used but one steel pen in that 
time, and there is no sign of corrosion. The 
saving in pens pays for the ink.” 
ASK YOUR DEALER POR IT 
or send J0c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


Cras. M. Hiaais & Co., mirs., 


New York. Chicago. London. 


Main Office. 271! Ninth Street, | Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Pactory, 240-244 Eight Street, ‘ U.S. A. 


NEEESE GEESE GEESE EE ECEESE CECE EECEE 


A. GRAUSAM 


Successor to BRADY & GRAUSAM 
9, 11 and 13 Baxter St., New York 
Telephone, 3844 Franklin 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Fancy Wood Work for Pyrography 


All goods made of Selected White, Kiln-dried Basswood 
Quality and skillful work is guaranteed. 





Also manufacturer of 


HARD WOOD SPECIALTIES 


MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 
CLASSES IN 


Water-color and Miniature Painting 


Studio: 913 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











SIX SHEETS, 10x55 INCHES. 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25c in stamps or coin. 


er "sD0RESS 


FA. MILLER General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO, MIDWAUKEE & ST.EAUL @ 


RAILWAY 
CHICAGO. 
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_ @fal lines, new buildings and endowments 
are required. 

The Directors will be pleased to give in- 
formation as to the direct usefulness to 
Cincinnati of the Museum collections and 
of the instruction in the Academy, and as 
to how this can be increased. 

J. H. Gest, Director, 
Cincinnati Museum Association. 





A STRIKING painting, entitled, “ Foaming 
Surges,” by Eric Pape, has been placed on 
exhibition at the Williams & Everett Com- 
pany’s galleries. The artist conceived the 
idea while watching some fish at play. 
This work was recently exhibited in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, where it attracted 
much attention. One of the critics wrote 
of it: “ That is an astounding composition. 
There is beautiful color in it, plenty of mo- 
tion, and the mermaids are, certainly— 
what we see of them—flesh-and-blood 
maidens. But for the fact that one of 
them has fallen headlong from the crest of 
a heaving billow, thereby disclosing her 
scaly flapper, one might have taken them 
for summer girls in a frolic with the surf. 

It is a startling picture, and as- 
tonishes one by its audacity of conception.” 





W. A. D., Moose Jaw.—Flexible lead 
for leading stained glass windows can be 
bought from any wholesale metal dealer, 
it is sold by the pound, in sheets of various 
thickness. According to the size of the 
window and the parts to be leaded, the 
thickness of the metal must be determined. 
The lead is cut into strips and bent 
V-shape, the glass is fitted into the lead 
with a blunt knife, and whenever a joint 
has to be made, one of the strips of lead 
is mitered (sh4rpened with a sharp knife 
toa point). The surface is scraped bright, 
and a little powdered rosin put on, to act 
as a flux. The solder used is two of tin 
to one of lead; it is applied with a copper 
soldering bit. When the whole design is 
fitted together it is cemented, linseed-oil 
is poured over the glass, and on this pow- 
dered whitening is spread, and well worked 
with a stiff brush into all the crevices of 
the leadwork, over which dry lampblack 
is lastly brushed. The cementing at the 
“Same time fills up and conceals defects in 


: : “the leadwork, binds the parts more firmly 
together, and thoroughly cleanses the 


a. glass. The tools necessary are a glazer’s 
_ diamond, stopping knife, pliers, and a one- 
pound copper bit. 








ESTABLISHED 1877 


The Osgood Art School 


Open Throughout the Year. Particulars on Application. 
New Specialties for China Painters. 


ARE YOU AWARE THAT THE OSGOOD STANDARD PINK 


Will stand repeated firings without turning purple? The most beautiful Pink 
ever introduced. Nothing can excell it for Roses. 
. Price per vial, 40 cents. 


OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 


A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in tones for landscapes and 
monochrome effects. Will not blister and has become the standard 
green with china painters. Per vial, 25 cents. 


THE OSGOOD STANDARD GROUNDING AND PAINTING OIL 
Is never “tacky,” colors work smoothly, and asa Medium for Raised Paste 
and Enamels it cannot be excelled. This oil is endorsed by leading 
schools and teachers as always reliable, as it presents no 
difficulties in using and every one is delighted 
with it. Price per bottle, 30 cents, 
BY USING THE OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 
You can always depend upon obtaining the rich, dark velvet tones so much 
admired in “ Jacqueminot Roses.” Per vial, 75 cents. 
OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-BLUE 
This color has no egual for reproducing upon china the Holland Delft decora- 
tions, and has become the standard blue. Per vial, 40 cents, 
16th Edition 
THE OSGOOD ART SCHOOL HAND-BOOK ON CHINA PAINTING 
Is the best selling Manual ever published. Endorsed by professional china 
decorators, and in constant use by art schools and private 
teachers throughout the country. It is entitled 
‘**HOW TO APPLY MATT, BRONZE, LACROIX, DRESDEN 
COLORS AND GOLD TO CHINA’’ 
In flexible cloth covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. At art or book stores, or sent 
anywhere by mail for 75 cents, post free. Stamps not accepted. 
We carry a full line of French and German Colors in Powder 
JUST OUT, FREE 
43-page illustrated Catalogue containing full directions for ground-laying with 
powder colors, and now ready for mailing to al] mentioning the Art Amateur 


Address MISS A. S. OSGOOD, Principal 


Osgood Art School 


12 East 17th Street (formerly 41 Union Square), .. . New York 























MRS. WILLARD’S 


OPAQUE MIXER 


For Painting in Oil Colors on 
Silk, Paper, and Tapestries 


No previous preparation or coating of any kind necessary: 
Oil colors are warranted not to spread, run -or stain Silk’ 
Velvet, Paperor Wood of the most delicate shade or tint» 
beyond the outline, if used according to instructions. For sale 
= by Art Dealers generally. 25 cents a bottle. 
= E.M.LARMOUR, - BATTLE CREEK, MICH. = 

onnene 


eneereneer 


If you have a liking or a natural 
Talent for Drawing, cut out 
mail « ith your address and receive 
our FREE sample Lesson Circular 
with terms,and twenty Portraits of 
well-known artists & illustrators. 


WN. Y. SCHOOL OF CARICATURE, 


Studio 85 World B’ld’g, New York City, 


























Prizes for Clubs of Three or More Subseribers 


A NY ONE can secure an Annual Subscription to THE ART AMATEUR, free.of charge, by getting 


a few friends to subscribe all at the same time. Send us $18 to pay for a club of six subscribers 
($3 each), and for your trouble we will send you THE ART AMATEUR free for one year ; or 
you may choose any other $4 Magazine for your prize, or books or art materials. If you can only get 
one friend to subscribe with you, your two subscriptions will cost only $7, instead of $8. 
Clubbing circular, sample copy, with beautiful studies in color, and illustrated 
catalogue, will be sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 


THE ART AMATEUR MAGAZINE 


225 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 





Very easy to learn to draw at home, 
Catalogue free. JENNE CAMERA MFG, Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Reflects any Picture any size. Very Rapid 
and Accurate. Catalogue free. ENNE 
CAMERA MFsc. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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Special Mexican Tours 
Made up and accompanied. 


For Particulars Address, 


Mrs. Mary O. Houser, 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 





THE ONLY DIRECT ALL- 
WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 


Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service <n 

Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla. °9 

and intermediate landings. 
The ‘ aE Line” is = favorite route be- 
tween W YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA & EASTERN POINTS. and CHARLES- 
TON, 8.C.,and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., mak- 
ing any. connections for all interior points 
throughoutthe South and Southwest. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 
FINEST SERVICE 


19 State Street, New York. 


WM. P. an oe eee ie 
MED O "EGER, cn] Agts. 





lemon VALLEY 
RAILROAD 


Solid vestibule trains 
bety. een 


New York, 
Philadelphia and 
Chicago 

Via Niagara Falls. 
Equipment of the most 
modern construction. Trains; F 
are composed of wide vesti- 
buled day coaches, parlor 
and sleeping cars. Dining 
cars with a la carte service. 
Double track. Stone bal- 
last. The entire line is 
equipped with automatie 
electric block signals. 
Through tickets permit 


Stop Over 
at Niagara Falls. 


Forillustrated descriptive matter, 
write CHas. S. LEE, General 
Passenger Agent, New York, en- 
closing stamp. 





“A delight from beginning to end.” 


A WINTER 
ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


For an eastern person there is noth- 
ing qu uite so enjoyable as a winter on 
the Pacific Coast, that Country being 
delightful during the winter months 
from Southern California to Seattle. 
It is reached best from the east by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which form a part of all the great trans- 
continental routes. Any New York 
Central ticket Agent will tell you about it. 





A copy of No. 5 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” 
** America’s Winter Resorts.”’ will be sent free, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of a postage stamp, 
by George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 




















EXPERIENCES 
OF PA 


If you have read—most every- 
body has—‘The Ghost of the 
Glacier” you will be interested in 
knowing that another good story 
by the same author has just been 
issued by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


LACKAWANNA 
RAILROAD 


It is called the ‘EXPERIENCES 
OF PA.” It has the “story tell- 
ing” quality and possesses, be- 
sides real humor, the charm of 
one of the daintiest love stories 
that has been written in a long 
time. The stories are contained 
in a little book called LAKES 
AND MOUNTAINS, which will 
be mailed on request accompanied 
by five cents in postage stamps to 








T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK CITY 














“In Lakeland” 


Summer resorts along the line of 


The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


in Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 


Summer Homes 


for All 


For copy of “In Lakeland” and “ Summer 
Homes for 1902” send address, with 6 cts. 
in stamps for postage, to F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 








SOUR! 
MAC a 


ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


VIA THE PUEBLO GATEWAY, 


COLORADO, UTAH ann 
THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Observation Parlor Cafe Cars, meals a lacarte, and 
elegant Pullman service, electric lights and fans. 
Double daily service. The scenic line through 
Colorado. Through service to California. 


THE IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


reaches direct from St. Louis, the cities of Memphis, 
Hot Springs, Ark., and principal points in Texas, 
Mexico and California. Elegant through service 
and Dining Cars, meals ala carte, and Pullman 
Sleeping Cars with electric lights and fans. 

For further information, apply to 


W. E. HOYT, G. E. P. Agent, 
336 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














An Art Education for $4.00! 1 ! 


pe YOU realize that (by subscribing to Tuz Art AmaTzur for 

the onal sum of $4.00 a year), by the outlay of about one cent 
aday, you can learn to become a practical artist? That you can 
study any of the follewing arts:—Drawinc, PaintinG, Scou_tp 
TuRE, Woop-CarvinG, EtcuinGc, Pvrocrarny, Metat Worx, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, MuRAL Parntmc, Cuma PAINTING, 
Tapestry PAINTING, and EMBROIDERY, and that The Correspon- 
dence Department of Tur Art AMATEUR is open to all a 
to ask for any additional information upon any topic of art. 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention Taz Arr AMATEUR. 





pineld Constable ce 


NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


High Grade Linens. 


Fine French, Irish, Scotch and Dresden Satin Damask, 
Table Cloths and Napkins, Doylies, Centerpieces, 
Tray Cloths and Scarfs, 

Hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, 
Damask and Huckabuck Towels, 

Hand Embroidered Bed Spreads, 

Imported Dimity, Ariel and Satin Finished 
Bed Spreads. 


Sroadway K 19th Ateeet, NU, 


THE LIVING AGE 


AS IT ENTERS UPON ITS 


Sixtieth Year and 236th Quarterly Volume 


Still maintains the high standard of literary excellence which has charac- 
terized it from the beginning. It presents in an inexpensive form, consid- 
ering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness equalled by no other publication, the 
best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel 
and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the vast field of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
The following list includes some of the writers represented in a single 

year’s numbers of THE-LIVING AGE: 

Algernon Charles Swinburne, Sir Gilbert Parker, A. T. Quiller- 

Couch, The Bishop of Ripon, Augustine Birrell, Mrs. Alice 

Meynell, W. B. Yeats, Andrew Lang, Katharine Tynan, Max- 

well Gray, Sidney Lee, Herbert Paul, Sir Edwin Arnold, Ed- 

mund Gosse, George Meredith, Fiona Macleod, Maurice 

Meterlinck, Hilaire Belloc, Sir Wemyss Reid, John Buchan, 

Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Eugene Melchior de Vogue, 

Leslie Stephen, Lord Rosebery, Paul Bourget, W. L. Courtney, 

Professor Edward Dowden, Henry Lawson, Arthur Christopher 

Benson, Max Beerbohm, Jane H. Findlater, Owen Seaman, 

W. E. Henley, The Hon. H. H. Asquith, Pierre de Coubertin, 

William Watson, W. S. Lilly: Maxime Gorky, G. M. Trevelyan, 

Sir Lewis Morris, John Morley. Emily Lawless, Theophile 

Gautier, Prince Kropotkin. 


Published Every Saturday, and giving about 3,300 Pages a Year of the 
World’s Best Literature. Popular, yet of Permanent Value 


Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. Single Number, Fifteen Cents 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5206 13% BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON 














Sold by newsdealers. Send five cents for a 
sample EpPy or se cents for one year to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 





RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF FINE SILK 
RUGS, RARE VELVETS, BROCADES AND 
MATERIALS FOR DECORATIVE USES 
NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, N. E. Cor. 31st STREBT. 
10 RUE ROSSINI, PARIS. 
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M. KNOEDLER & CO. $ 


(Successors to GOUPIL & CO.) 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Respectfully invite attention to their Galleries containing 


° 
: OIL PAINTINGS 


Of the early Dutch and English Schools, and from the easels 
of eminent foreign artists as well as the most noted American 
Painters. 


WATER COLOR DRAWINGS 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS 


A Special Study Made of Artistic 
and Appropriate Framing. 


355 FIFTH AVE., Sens. NEW YORK 


PARIS OFFICE, 2 RUE GLUCK 


We BEBE VVVUUVUGEA 

















